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Can Education Be Humanly 
Justified? 


By J. EDGAR PARK 


Excerpts from a Layman’s Inquiry into University Education 


EARS ago Sainte-Beuve said of 
Pascal: “Wherever he turned 

his eyes he sought and found 
something new: it was easier for him 
to find for himself than to receive in- 
struction from others.” This is one of 
many best descriptions of an educated 
person—one who sees the world with 
new eyes and is able as a scholar to 
stand on his own feet rather than con- 
tinually remain the creature of other 
persons’ insights, ideas, and criticisms. 
Do our secondary schools and colleges 
do much toward the production of 
such people? Is the life lived in them 
by faculty and students such as to in- 
spire and suggest life of this quality? 
A number of religious denomina- 
tions a year or so ago appointed a 
commission to appraise the work they 
were doing in foreign missions. The 
natural, easy, convenient, conservative 
method in such an appraisal would 


have been to appoint a group of for- 
eign missionaries and secretaries to do 
this work. This would have insured 
a safe and tactful report in accordance 
with the principles of the modern art 
of advertising. 

Instead of doing this, these denom- 
inations appointed a group of what 
might be called “outsiders”—that is 
to say, people who were notable 
human beings and not insiders com- 
mitted to a loyal upholding of present 
methods and aims. A distinguished 
churchman recently stated that the 
report of this commission showed 
much ignorance of human nature, but 
he went on to define his remark by 
adding that it showed total disregard 
for the feelings which prompted peo- 
ple to give to foreign missions. Never- 
theless, it is probably true that the 
report of this commission, if startlingly 
awkward and revolutionary, is the 
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result of one of the bravest and fairest 
tests which any human undertaking 
has ever dared to undergo. To gather 
together a fair-minded, non-profes- 
sional, uncommitted group of dis- 
tinguished human beings and say to 
them: “Look over our work and see 
whether it is any good or not,” that 
takes great faith and great courage, 
and will in the end be of much ad- 
vantage to the cause which these 
churches have at heart. 

It would be most salutary if a simi- 
lar appraisal could be made of the 
education offered by our colleges and 
secondary schools; if a commission of 
great human beings, not specifically of 
the academic type, could be appointed 
to spend a year in our classes and lab- 
oratories and offices and assemblies, in 
our fraternity houses, and in general 
on our campuses, and make a report 
on education from the human point 
of view. 

The old saying that the Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath may be said to be the senti- 
ment which lies at the heart of all 
liberalism. It applies with a special 
pertinency to education. The craft is 
never a safe judge of its own activities. 
The expert is too apt to be smeared 
with the cant of the advertising sales- 
man or afflicted with the trivial vision 
of the nearsighted. 

The writer recently heard a conver- 
sation between two men, one of whom 
twenty-five years ago was the presi- 
dent of a large co-educational college; 
the other is now a professor in the 
same college. The former president 
said, “The more I see of life, and of 
the college which is segregated either 
for men or for women in the East, the 
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more I am sure you are right in your 
coeducational plan of education. Seg- 
regate large numbers of men or 
women separately in rural college 
communities, and you invite all kinds 
of unnatural conditions into your col- 
lege life.” The professor answered, 
“Ah, you do not know conditions in 
our college today. I have sent my 
daughter to one of the large women’s 
colleges in the East.”” One man had 
been living in the vicinity of a large 
college for women, the other man had | 
been living in the midst of a large 
coeducational college. Each of them 
was obsessed with the difficulties and | 
problems of the form of education | 
closest to his own observation. 

If, however, it were possible to get 
a group of human beings whose emi- 
nence had been attained on broad | 
fields of human endeavor, who may | 
or may not have been college men or | 
women, but who had shown by their | 
lives that nothing human was alien | 
from them and that they were dis. | 
tinguished by breadth of vision and | 
understanding—if it were possible to | 
get such a group to spend a year upon 
our campuses and draw up such a re- 
port on the colleges as has been pub- | 
lished on foreign missions, what would | 
be their verdict of the education in 
our colleges and secondary schools? 





E of the knacks of success in 

life is always to forestall the 
public’s criticism of you by making } 
the same criticism yourself first. And, | 
if today we were to try to forestall 
such a report, it might have little 
value as prophecy because it might 
forestall the necessity for the criticism. | 
To proceed in a thoroughly “aca- } 
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demic” manner, I would say that the 
“sources” of the writer’s information 
on this question are the following: 
first, the conversation at mealtimes 
and during vacations of a family of 
children who have been educated in 
the colleges and secondary schools in 
this country and abroad; second, the 
attempt to act as the head of an 
American college for more than six 
years; third, a varied experience for 
more than twenty-five years in visiting 
American colleges, teaching groups of 
students, and being talked to by them, 
including the privilege of living in 
fraternity houses and meeting con- 
tinually groups interested in question- 
ing the preparation college is giving 
them for future activities; fourth, and 
last, his own college experience in 
youth, which happened to be that of 
such a wandering nature as to give 
him a chance to be a student at uni- 
versities in four different countries. 
These “scholarly” sources are given 
simply for the purpose of making it 
clear that these guesses at truth are 
not entirely founded upon experiences 
in one college alone. 


I’ ONE were to take the negative 
side of the question first, such a 
commission would draw attention first 
of all to the faculty at the average 
American college and university. Just 
as the commission of missions has put 
in the forefront a study of the caliber 
of the actual missionary at work in 
foreign fields, the first question raised 
would be whether or not in choosing 
faculty the colleges have given enough 
attention in later years to the connec- 
tion between scholarship and char- 
acter; whether or not many faculty 
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members in the modern college are, 
as far as character goes, small people 
who happened to have a particular 
knack in the technique of some intel- 
lectual operation. The study of the 
actual character manifested in a num- 
ber of the departments taken at ran- 
dom in both universities and colleges 
leads one to feel that, while the mem- 
bers of the department may be expert 
in one particular type of mental oper- 
ation, personality has often not de- 
veloped to any such extent as has their 
particular type of mental adroitness, 
Students are being introduced to 
the subjects involved, it might be 
alleged in many cases, by persons who 
have in the pursuit of one line of in- 
vestigation allowed the rest of their 
personalities to become narrow and 
unsympathetic and even querulous 
and suspicious. The commission might 
revert to the past and wonder whether 
the union of liberal, humane, broad- 
minded character with intellectual ex- 
cellence might not again be attained 
more frequently in the scholar, and 
especially in the teaching scholar. The 
lack of interest in the affairs of the 
school or college except in so far as 
it pertains to their own department 
and their own specialty, lack of in- 
terest in the individual student, and 
the adoption of the take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude in presenting the subject to 
him, abstention from public service in 
the community—student and local— 
the following of the line of easiest 
resistance as far as the undertaking of 
any duties not definitely in the bond 
is concerned, in such matters as these 
the commission might find that the 
faculty of the modern university and 
college does not seem to operate as 
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successfully for the real purpose of 
education as faculties used to in the 


days gone by. 


IHE second point on which the 

commission might dwell would 
center upon the meaning of scholar- 
ship, especially in American univer- 
sities. Certain types of activity are 
described as scholarly and are received 
with respect. For instance, a member 
of a certain department in an Ameri- 
can college can talk upon his own 
specialization in a faculty conversa- 
tion group and be received with 
respect by everybody except the mem- 
bers of his own department; but for 
him to express any opinion on any 
question not directly connected with 
his own specialization is a sign of an 
unscholarly mind. It means that he 
has been reading in popular books 
which are not in his own line. This is 
undoubtedly frowned upon as a sign 
of weakness. The word “scholarship” 
in American colleges and universities 
refers to the meticulous tracking down 
of facts. It does not matter very much 
what the facts are or whether they 
have any value; as long as ultimate 
sources reveal actual dates and Chris- 
tian names and birthplaces, you have 
the foundations of scholarship. 

A good instance of this type of 
scholarship occurs in the recently pub- 
lished Jane Austen’s Letters in two 
volumes, collected and edited by R. 
W. Chapman, Oxford University 
Press. In one of these letters, Jane 
Austen says incidentally, “If there 
were but a coach from Hungerford 
to Chawton!” Now, the scholarly 
editor of Jane Austen’s letter could 
not pass by in such a chance phrase 
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a possibility for the exercise of schol- 
arly erudition, and as a result we have 
a note upon this passing phrase in 
Jane Austen’s letter to the following 
effect: 





Caroline Austen’s Reminiscences show 
that Mrs. James Austen and C.E.A. took 
Caroline to Cheltenham via Kintbury, 
there picking up Mary Jane Fowle. In 


Kintbury and then diverged, Mrs. James 
Austen returning to Steventon, C.E.A, 


) 


| 
their return they left Mary Jane Fowle at | 


taking Caroline to Chawton. Jane Aus- 
ten’s sigh for a coach from Hungerford is 
no doubt connected with this division of | 


the party. 


of this note, “Erudition can no further 
go, and we fling up our hands in | 
amazement as far as they will go in | 
1932.” 

This reviewer, who represents the 
rebellion among the English students 
of literature against such scholarship, 
adds the fact that one must admit that 
these letters of Jane Austen which are } 
so meticulously edited are not them- 
selves good, and in great part not even 
interesting. He adds: 


A recent reviewer adds to his citation | 
} 


t 


The two volumes are catalogues of triv- | 
ialities which do not come alive, and the 

writer of these letters would think us silly 

to read them, for she knows that we have | 
not and cannot have their key. We stu- 
dents of today, unrelated to her by blood, 
what part have we in this family talk, and 
whose triviality do we expose but our own! 


) 


Se 


This quotation from the review in 
the London Times is a good indication 
of what the verdict of such a commis- 
sion would be on some, if not much, 
of the reputed scholarship of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Much , 
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of it is due to the unwise application 
of scientific methods in fields to which 
they are not applicable. Much of it 
is due to an ebbing in the vitality of 
the human race, which is particularly 
seen in some types of scholars. This 
ebb of vitality leaves them incapable 
of appreciating the heart of literature 
and art and philosophy and dooms 
them to the collection and codification 
of such trivialities. “People,” such a 
commission might say, “are teaching 
Euripides or Beethoven or Michel- 
angelo, who have not, in vulgar 
phrase, the ‘guts’ to have any idea of 
what these great people were inter- 
ested in, and as a result they teach not 
their subject but scuttle around like 
mice picking up grains which happen 
to have dropped on the floors of 
rooms through which these great fig- 
ures passed.” 


HE third criticism which might 

be made upon the faculty and 
administration of our colleges and 
secondary schools would be concerned 
with cases of arrested development. 
There are in all faculties people who 
when they were appointed were living 
and promising scholars, but who have 
gone domestic or gone lazy or gone 
mad. Years ago they were interesting, 
vital personalities, but were not able 
to stand the strain of lifelong unsu- 
pervised activity. Known to ‘all the 
student body, to many of the faculty, 
and to some of the administration, 
they have long ago served the purpose 
of the institution. Such a commission 
would point out that in no business 
would the presence of such people 
continually be tolerated, and yet for 
various reasons the machinery for the 
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removal of such with fairness to all 
has never been really attained. 

Many college men and women can 
look back at professors who during 
their whole contact with them in stu- 
dent days taught them absolutely 
nothing. A group of students in a 
train were recently speaking of one of 
the professors with whom they spent 
the most time. “He knows his stuff 
well enough perhaps, but he cannot 
tell us about it.” They then spoke of 
another of their instructors who had 
years ago the promise of being a good 
teacher, but something arrested his 
development, and his life now is spent 
in going through the motions of 
teaching in college and amusing him- 
self or resting outside of college 
hours. Everyone knows the great dif- 
ficulty of even proposing a scheme by 
which such a stumblingblock could be 
removed from the students’ path, and 
yet such a commission would insist 
that the academic world be not con- 
tent merely with an association for 
protecting the rights of professors, but 
that it should also protect the rights 
of students in this matter. 


HE fourth criticism directed 

against the administration and 
faculty in American schools and col- 
leges would be that there has been in 
the past too great an emphasis on 
numbers. Today an American univer- 
sity or school is spoken of in terms of 
its size. One of the first questions any 
college president is always asked by 
the visitor is, “How many students 
have you?” Such a commission would 
suggest that universities should be 
known in terms of the men rather than 
in terms of numbers; that it should 
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be recognized by the names of the 
great personalities, the great teachers, 
the great scholars on its faculty, 
rather than by advertising that it is 
“the largest non-coeducational resi- 
dential college for women admitting 
by the examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board under 
the jurisdiction of the Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland.” 

One other criticism would refer to 
certain types of preparatory schools. 
It might be noted that children like 
wild animals grow up more naturally 
when not observed too closely, that 
the attempt on the part of the instruc- 
tors to reduce the life of a human 
being to a graph where every human 
attribute is observed, appraised, and 
codified, and where the observer’s 
appraisal is also modified in accord- 
ance with a graph which describes the 
accuracy of his powers of appraisal— 
that such an attempt is too omniscient 
to be human, and in many ways de- 
feats its own end, and always re- 
sults in the biting reinark, “There are 
more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” 

The whole questionnaire method of 
discovering truth will undoubtedly 
come in for some humorous remarks 
in the report of the commission, the 
questionnaire which is the child of the 
human investigator who is almost a 
machine, and the mechanical calculat- 
ing machine which is almost a person. 


HE primary criticism which the 
man of affairs would make of 
modern students would be that they 
do not have sufficient grounding in the 
essentials of an educated life, that they 
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are good debaters, arguers, talkers, 
with a smattering of purple patches of 
knowledge and even of brilliance, but 
that they fail in the accurately laid 
foundation for successful and happy 
existence, that their minds have not 
been disciplined enough in accurate 
knowledge and in valid thinking. The 
writer knows exactly what the man of 
affairs means by this criticism because 
he was taught German well by a man 
who insisted on accurate knowledge, 
and it has been a faithful tool for use 
through his whole life; but he was 
taught French badly and never since 
has been able to master the funda- 
mentals of the language, so that in 
reading French continually he is mis- 
understanding what is meant and has 
to look up the gaps in his vocab- 
ulary. He feels toward French as he 
feels toward typewriting. He picked 
up typewriting himself without any 
knowledge of how it should be done. 
The result is that he is handicapped 
through life by a wrong method of 
typing, and by neglect to use the 
human hand to the full capacity of its 
power in getting speed and accuracy 
ona machine. American young people 
have been allowed to develop spottily 
along lines of intrinsic interest to 
them, but for some reason inspiration 
has often been lacking to give them 
the motive power to master the tech- 
nique, the essentials, the fundamentals 
of any subject. 

The head of the chemistry depart- 
ment in one of our American colleges 
was speaking lately of the number of 
students who come to that department 
with brilliant ideas and rea] interest 
in the subject, but who are not going 
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chemists until they go back again four 
or five years and master accurately the 
essentials about which they are con- 
tinually making time-wasting mis- 
takes. And the commission would say 
this does not mean a return to the old 
class dullness of drill and memory 
work, but it does mean that these 
fundamentals can be taught interest- 
ingly by minds which are profound 
enough and are alive to the wider 
connections of knowledge. 


HE second criticism on the stu- 
dent body made by the commis- 
sion would be that the students today 
give evidence at times of being edu- 
cated by people who are afraid of 
them. As one man said recently in 
speaking of a student who lived in his 
street and who was supposed to be 
away to college, “Is she away at col- 
lege or is she not away at college? 
She seems to the rest of the neighbors 
to be here most of the time. Why do 
the people at college not give her 
enough to do to take up her time?” 
This result has undoubtedly been due 
to a fear of young people which has 
entered into the hearts of the educa- 
tors and is largely a post-war product. 
The commission would suggest that 
colleges and universities give the 
young people more to do so that it 
would not be possible for them to ap- 
pear to the general public to be idling 
their time away in long week-ends. 
The New England college may be 
said to have been started largely with 
the idea of giving the student the 
week-end free for study, getting the 
student into an atmosphere where 
family and social demands would not 
eat into his time, especially his week- 
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end time. Since the war an abnor- 
mally easy-going condition has grown 
up in which the student has insisted 
on returning himself or herself to the 
social engagements and diversions of 
a largely extended week-end. The 
commission will hold that either col- 
lege should be used by the student or 
abandoned, but the idea of making it 
only a place of residence for the stu- 
dent from Monday night until Thurs- 
day evening will appear to them 
ridiculous. 


O MUCH for an outline of the 
destructive side of the imagined 
report, which will center round such 
questions as these and the alleged fail- 
ure of the colleges and secondary 
schools to supply to the world young 
persons who have the ability to in- 
crease their natural gifts or the char- 
acter to make a proper use of them. 
It will be questioned whether real 
culture does not tend to leak through 
the cracks between the different de- 
partments of college specialization. 
Such a commission will not make 
much of a point of the absence of 
vocational training from our liberal 
colleges, for the practical man knows 
better than anyone else that what his 
business needs is not so much young 
people whose training in its particular 
technique has begun earlier in their 
lives, but rather young people whose 
character, taste, intelligence, and abil- 
ities have developed harmoniously 
without financial incentives or prac- 
tical strain, not more trained men who 
can do what is in the book but more 
educated men who can meet the pres- 
ent situation which never is in a book. 
Then, perhaps, the commission will 
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have a partially humorous section of 
a commendatory nature commenting 
on one curious characteristic of edu- 
cation in all ages. That is its facility 
in producing in every generation 
prophets who astonish themselves by 
discovering one or two of the ancient 
truisms of the art of education and 
publishing them as new discoveries. 
Just as every new college president in 
his inaugural announces his idea that 
there should be good teachers on the 
faculty, so every age produces some- 
one who asserts in the teeth of all the 
straw men of the universe that pupils 
should be interested in their work. In 
days of prosperity groups support the 
foundation of new colleges to carry 
out these radical ideas and actually 
propose that discussion should take 
the place of dictation in school and 
college classrooms. 

It is interesting to read the edito- 
rials in newspapers and the articles in 
magazines about some colleges which 
started twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. They were to be revolutionary 
institutions. The experience of one 
such college has been that many of its 
revolutionary ideas were being experi- 
mented with and successfully carried 
out in other colleges which had not 
said much about them, that other of 
its new ideas were ideals rather than 
ideas and that the other colleges were 
just as anxious to carry them out as it 
was, but were in some doubt as to how 
they could be successfully introduced 
without doubtful by-products which 
experience showed were apt to accom- 
pany them. 

The commission, however, will 
commend this tendency of education 
continually to return to the novelty 
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of ancient ideas, the desire to chan, 
the experience of the past and stap| the 
anew. It is a form of self-criticisg, scho 
which is most valuable, and the exall idea 
ence of Harvard University under the suing 
leadership of Mr. Eliot and Mr expe 
Lowell is an interesting example oj othe 
this perpetual new start, the modifiq., The 
tion of it by experience and the partial, emp. 
return to models even more ancient in a 
than the University itself, togethe, disct 
with the ratification of changes an( lead 
additions to the ancient usage worked dire 
out under the tutelage of experienc) pent 
with its primitive technique of trig) yout 
and error. econ 
and 
HE commission will continue oy Wr 
the next page of its report ser © 
ously to commend education for it) *°™ 
open-mindedness. Any father a Wal 
mother who has tried in recent yean that 
to help Mary and Johnnie with ther 8“ 
home work in arithmetic must have 
been convinced that something, df 
which he or she did not know, has hap- 
pened to education. How the sacred) prof 
static solemnities of our old schoo for 
textbooks in mathematics and history, 80 
for instance, have been violated. Muth thei 
useless matter included from age to) by. 
age owing to the inertia of typesettes, Whi 
has been dropped on the floor of the) ” 
printing shop and the type distributed) Sty 
forever. When one sees how geog-| Pu 
raphy or Latin is taught today in good the 
schools one enters a claim against high? "s 
God for a return in the after life of, % § 
all the wasted school days of one¥) #d 
youth. The whole method of teaching} Suc 
has changed, and the decay of interes} | - 
in college football, where a few peo! Site 
ple do the work and all the others st? 1° 
and look on, is symbolic of the whole, PM 
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scra| change in the life of the classroom in 
start the modern college and secondary 
Ficisg) chool. The growth of the seminar 
cperi,| idea in college leads to groups pur- 
sr th, suing truth together rather than one 
Mr, expert telling what fun he has had to 
le of others who are having no fun at all. 
lifica| The report of the commission will 
artiq, emphasize the necessity for leadership 
icien in all such discussions. Experience of 
ethe discussion groups of young people 
and leads one to believe that unless 
srkeq directed with the wisdom of the ser- 
jen, pent discussions by partially informed 
tri) youthful minds on such questions as 
economics, for example, lead nowhere 
and tend to produce minds which are 
ie q) Wordy and argumentative and boring 
ser, to others for life. But the directed 
yr i, Seminar group, where the shell of the 
, Walnut is removed so appetizingly 
yean that all fingers itch to get at the meat, 
their 18 education at its best. 
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HE commission will not object 
to the tendency on the part of 
professors to engage in the public life 
for which they prepare their students 
so that new authority will be added to 
their words (as in the medical school) 
by their own success in the art of 
which they speak. It will cite the 
number of professors at Yale Univer- 
uted) sity who were recently candidates for 
eog-| public office with enthusiasm. When 
ood| the teacher of poetry or music or poli- 
high? tics is indorsed by his fellow-men as 
fe of, an artist in his own right, his words 
one’s! and his leadership mean more to his 
hing| students. 
eres, At the recent conference of univer- 
peo sities held under the auspices of New 
-s st? York University, Sir James C. Irvine, 
hole, principal of the ancient University of 
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St. Andrews, said that the records of 
the British War Office showed that he 
had been instrumental in saving the 
lives of hundreds of British soldiers 
during the war. He said that he was 
enabled to do this because the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews had left him 
free for twenty-five years to the dis- 
interested pursuit of his studies in 
chemistry. As professor of chemistry 
he had been permitted to conduct in- 
vestigations which at the time seemed 
to be of little or no practical value but 
which turned out in the sudden emer- 
gency of the war to have in them the 
germ of a new use of chemistry which 
enabled him to be of this service to 
his country and to the world. He 
emphasized the fact that some creative 
science must be left free from imme- 
diate mercantile and industrial de- 
mands, for it has been historically true 
that the free exercise of disciplined, 
scientific, spirited investigation not 
only is best suited to nourish the grow- 
ing intellect, but all unknowingly 
produces the greatest practical inven- 
tions. Trigonometry and conic sections 
both were developed by the ancient 
Greeks. Trigonometry immediately 
came to be of practical use in the 
computation of heights and surfaces. 
Conic sections remained the subject of 
purely scientific and theoretical explo- 
ration for hundreds of years, and it 
was not until after the discoveries of 
Copernicus that the sudden applica- 
tion of all this theory made it one of 
the most practical of the instruments 
of human knowledge. The commis- 
sion will commend the emphasis 
placed on true research on the part 
of its faculty by all colleges and uni- 
versities, holding that a teacher must 
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always be a successful student who is 
himself one of his own pupils. 

The attempt on the part of schools 
and colleges to make the living condi- 
tions of their faculties as pleasant and 
unofficial as possible, to grant them 
sabbatical years for further study, to 
shift the responsibility for conduct and 
discipline on the students themselves 
—all these things will be commended. 


HE greatest word of commenda- 

tion, however, which the com- 
mission will put on record will be for 
the great teachers of whom, in spite of 
what has been said, there are so many 
in our institutions of learning. When 
the writer thinks of the care, the per- 
sonal help, the friendly counsel given 
to his own children by teachers in 
large high schools, in private schools, 
in colleges and universities, he is lost 
in amazement as to how these over- 
burdened teachers have had time and 
strength to know, remember, and per- 
sonally aid one special individual, an 
individual who now remembers his 
or her former teacher with reverence, 
gratitude, and the liveliest friendship. 
Pupils do not express their indebted- 
ness except casually to others, but it 
exists, and there is hardly a school or 
college which does not have in its 
faculty two or three who, all un- 
known to themselves, are the subject 
often and in widespread parts of the 
earth of such affectionate and grateful 
remembrance. 

One old professor of English liter- 
ature did not do anything to prepare 
his students for examinations even 
although they were examined by out- 
side examiners not among their teach- 
ers. He said, “Gentlemen, wherever 
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I go I carry in my bag a little volume | proc 
of Shakespeare. Left for hours at} proc 
some dull railroad junction or tired! OC 
after long strain and labor, I haye| are | 
only to open that volume to experi. | plar 
ence the greatest thrill of which I am | 
capable. My aim in this class is to | | perd 
communicate to you some of my own! peof 
admiration and I might say, ecstasy,” | + 
He taught hundreds of men to read | 
Shakespeare with intelligence, aff oo 
standing, and joy. Nor can one ever! to t 
forget how one other teacher in math- | | We | 
ematics used to stand back from the! of s 
board after completing the problem conc 
in a particularly neat way, with the| to s 
exclamation, “There’s a pretty solu-. pers 
tion for you!” No one who meets the} pers 
faculty and students in our schools and | ble s 
colleges today can fail to be struck! 
with the amount of this kind of work. -F 
which is being done now. 
The rah-rah spirit about the dear| will 
old Alma Mater is doomed, young} hate 
people are too hard-boiled and sophis- | the 
ticated to be much influenced by that | poin 
today, but the ancient tradition is re- } our 
turning when the student went to| must 
Padua to study under Galileo, or with| wor! 
Abélard at the University of Paris, or! that 
Melanchthon at Tiibingen. , of tl 
We all like to apply to ourselves) upw 
up-to-date descriptive adjectives. A) ipate 
short time ago the word “liberal” was| that 
the word to conjure with. This word does 
has become tarnished in its museum 
case during a period which required , 
action rather than the perpetual paus | 
which in the finely balanced mind’ 
must ever proceed action. Today we, 
all like to be called “progressives”— 
there is more movement about the) 
word. Sooner or later some small; 
boy will rudely inquire where the. 
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ime | procession is going or is it merely a 
_ at | procession. 

red| Our only answer today is that we 
ave | are trying to progress toward a better 
eri. planned human society. The world’s 
am | greatest need today is not for more 
; to| perfect machines to unemploy more 
own | people, nor for another vision of some 
sy.”| glowing utopia in the air. Our need 
ead | today is for people wise enough and 
jer- | brave enough to show us the next step 
ver | to take out of the morass into which 
ath- | we have “progressed” during an age 
the | of scientific invention and material 
lem | conceit, not merely with wit enough 
the| to show us the next step, but with 
olu-| personality and character enough to 
the} persuade us to take that first hum- 
and | ble step. 

ruck | 
vork| T,.OR individuals and for nations 
_ | this first step will be hard, for it 
will mean material sacrifice we all 
hate to make. So the commission in 
his-\ the last section of its report will 
that | point out what the next step is which 
-re-) our colleges and secondary schools 
- to| must take in order to supply to the 
with} world men and women fit to make 
;, or| that first revolutionary movement out 
of the depths to regain at length the 
lves| upward path. The writer cannot antic- 
. A) ipate their report at this point, for 
was| that would take real wisdom, but he 
vord does know that all which can be done 
eum 
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aust | 
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now provisionally to man our schools 
with teachers who understand the past 
and have disciplined their minds to 
treat facts objectively and without 
prejudice, who have grown in them- 
selves characters to command the re- 
spect and affection of their pupils, will 
be a preparation for the new world. 

Our present world, like an angry 
child, is kicking and screaming and de- 
manding a return of the good times it 
used to know. But those who are 
united in the task of education are 
working not for any return of the 
good times of the past but for new 
days when man shall be able so far 
to assert his sovereignty over things, 
events, and machines as to enable him 
to enter upon the continual and pro- 
gressive enlargement of his own inner 
powers of mind and heart. 

All of which was said in 1841 by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in an address 
at Waterville College, Maine: 


Has anything grand and lasting been 
done? Who did it? Plainly not any man, 
but all men: it was the prevalence and 
inundation of an idea. What brought the 
Pilgrims here? One man says, civil liberty; 
another, the desire of founding a church; 
and a third, discovers that the motive force 
was plantation and trade. But if the Puri- 
tans could rise from the dust, they could 
not answer. It is to be seen in what they 


were, and not in what they designed. 
[Vol. IV, No. 5] 








Theaetetus Ph.D. 


By RALPH WALDO NELSON 


The Doctor’s Degree a Suppressor of Student Originality 


AVING just walked from the 
H stripes and all, I find myself 
latform with hood, sleeve- 
wishing that I could meet Theaetetus, 
Plato’s pupil and colleague who com- 
pleted the geometric doctrine of the 
five regular solids. I should like to 
ask him how my degree compares in 
significance with the training he re- 
ceived in the Academy. What does 
a Ph.D. represent? What difference 
should it make to me to be welcomed 
into the ranks of that self-perpetuated, 
self-selected group whose members 
comprise the supposed aristocracy of 
our educational system? 

First, I note that my companions of 
the inner circle look upon the degree 
as having a distinct economic value. 
One of them congratulated me on my 
newly attained social status by ex- 
claiming heartily: “Now you have a 
‘union card’!” I am asking myself how 
much truth his words implied; and, as 
I consider the present rigid applica- 
tion of the principle of the closed shop 
to the selection of faculties for our 
higher institutions of learning, I find 
one of its effects already obvious: there 
is a pronounced spirit of servility 
among candidates for higher degrees. 
These candidates discover themselves 
enmeshed in a net of circumstances 
whose binding power is ultimately eco- 


nomic. Nearly all graduate students | 
are of limited means, and they look} 
forward to research or teaching pos- 
tions as essential sources of livelihood, | 
Without the “union card” they can, 
hope for no opening whatever, and 
they can obtain that card only by meet- | 
ing requirements stipulated by pro-} 
fessors who already belong to the | 
“union” and who are by no means | 
unaware of the economic effects of an 
oversupply of union members. Sev- 
eral of these professors have talked. 
quite frankly to me about the necessity 
of raising the requirements and thus\ 
automatically cutting down the num-| 
ber of degrees granted. They say that? 
to grant men degrees faster than pos- 
tions can be obtained for them, and 
consequently to have these new mas-| 
ters of learning loitering in_ the} 
market place complaining, “No man 
hath hired us!” is to bring all Doc’ 
tors’ degrees into disrepute. Of course 
they are right, but I find myself still 
pondering the question, If the wisdom 
that confers a Doctor’s degree on me , 
is ultimately the wisdom of the pay 
envelope, in what terms other that’ 
these can its significance be reckoned! 
Assuredly, the whole atmosphere it 
which we graduate students have| 
moved during our novitiate has beet , 
charged with the unavoidable impres 
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sion that we must make ourselves both 
intellectually and socially acceptable 
to men who already hold union cards. 
One graduate student came to me 
after a conference with his major pro- 
fessor remarking with resigned bitter- 
ness: “You not only do what your 
professors say; but you like it!” 


SECOND question, What does a 
Ph.D represent as to originality 
—the inclination and capacity to do 
truly independent thinking? Of course 
the university catalogues all say the 
dissertation must be an original con- 


tribution to knowledge, but I am 


asking what this high-sounding speci- 
fication means in practice. 

My own experience provides com- 
petent evidence on this point. After 
graduation from college I had chosen 
the imprudent course of spending 
five or six years in four different 
graduate schools engaged in research 
along lines of my own selection and 
interest without regard to the require- 
ments for a Doctor’s degree. Further- 
more, I had published articles in 
various magazines suggesting quite 
radical steps in the development and 
application of scientific method—a 
development which I had called “ex- 
perimental logic”—in certain of the 
humanities and the social sciences. As 
I had anticipated, these articles have 
been roundly scored by standpatters 
who appear to have more or less 
unconsciously concluded that scientific 
method has achieved its final stage of 
development, and who apparently 
deem themselves ordained to cham- 
pion its achieved status quo. 

Shortly after the publication of 
these articles, however, my Alma 
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Mater called me to her chair of phi- 
losophy; and then, in spite of my 
reluctance to have my _ thinking 
cramped within the forms of institu- 
tionalized erudition, it became my 
duty to return to the university as a 
serious candidate for the Doctor’s de- 
gree because my college needed a 
readily advertisable mark of my qual- 
ifications. I considered the subject of 
my dissertation with the greatest care. 
I should have preferred to continue 
my research in the logic of the human- 
ities under expert criticism and super- 
vision, but, as one of my experimental 
applications of this logic had aroused 
the ardent opposition of certain pro- 
fessorial advocates of the currently 
accepted finalistic interpretation of 
scientific method before whom I must 
sit in judgment, I knew better than to 
attempt any research in that field as 
a stepping-stone to a degree. So I 
adopted a purely “historical” theme: 
the exposition of a particular doctrine 
in a classic philosopher. This appeared 
safe enough, but in one of my tentative 
chapters my major professor saw what 
he thought was a tendency to follow 
a line of inference similar to the rad- 
ical logic of my published articles; and 
as this logic, at least in my illustrative 
application of it, had been anathema 
to him, he came all the way to my 
room one night registering dismay in 
every feature. “Look here, now,” he 
said in a manner that left no doubt 
in my mind that he was in earnest 
kindness seeking only my welfare in 
securing the degree, “whether it be 
justified or not, some members of our 
department have acquired the notion 
that you have something to prove; 
and if you let any intimation of that 
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get into your thesis, you’re doomed, 
and that’s all there is to say about it.” 

I heeded the warning, of course; 
and I was grateful to him for his 
frankness. I had been given a most 
generous leave of absence from my 
own chair in order to enable my col- 
lege to print Ph.D. after my name 
in its catalogue; and for the time being 
I could lay aside my own philosophy. 
So I wrote a seventy-thousand-word 
dissertation of strictly conventional 
pattern, a purely historical and objec- 
tive “original” interpretation of an- 
other man’s thought. And when I 
handed in the finished thesis some 
weeks later, my friendly major pro- 
fessor complimented my “capacity for 
hard work,” and expressed enthusi- 
astic surprise at my ability “to be 
objective.” 

I all but gasped. To me any degree 
of objective study of another’s thought, 
in spite of its elements of drudgery, 
was easy compared with the logical 
pioneering I had wanted to adopt as 
a dissertation theme. But I fear that 
this professor’s state of mind is all too 
characteristic of his profession. I am 
alarmed at the apparent prevalence of 
the assumption, among those to whom 
we have intrusted the training of our 
intellectual leaders, that a man cannot 
be unbiased in his study of other men’s 
thought if he has any enthusiastic in- 
terest in thoughts of his own. Such an 
assumption inevitably leads to the 
exaltation of objectivity to the status 
of a fetish; and as the initial steps of 
all education consist in acquainting 
one’s self with the heritage of the past, 
a student can scarcely traverse these 
steps under the guidance of fetish- 
inspired professors zealous to incul- 
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cate their own brand of objectivity 
into his immature mind without hay- | 
ing all incentive toward original think- 
ing crushed out of him. Thus the 
vicious circle continues. Professors 
who obtained their chairs because of | 
qualifications that included proficiency | 
in discipleship (perhaps more of them 
than we know have painfully surren- 
dered youthful ideas that might have 
transformed the world) have become 
so identified with the system that they 
cannot withhold from it the loyalty | 
that is natural to human hearts; and 
they are therefore psychologically 
estopped from any other course than 
to expect a similar precision in repro- 
duction from their students. 


OW if we could ask Theaetetus 
for his judgment concerning the 
system that culminates in our Ph.D. 
degree, we can be assured that he 
would say we have drifted far from 


the principles that guided Plato’s | 


Academy. There, he would tell us, it 
never occurred to anyone to condemn 
a student as unscientifically wandering 
in his own subjective maze merely 
because he “had something to prove.” 
On the precise contrary, a student in- 


terested in some theory of his own | 


was encouraged to develop it, and, if 
possible, to prove it true. And his 
instructors aided the student’s research 
in every possible way, although as 
Theaetetus would testify from his own 
experience, “Plato was unable to help 
me much beyond initial stages in my 
research in the field of solid geometry, 
for a complete statement of the theory 
of the five regular solids was as new 
to him as to me.” 

In fairness to my professor I should 
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add that in his warning against my 
peculiar ideas he went on to say that 
he was not condemning my proposed 
logic of the humanities and the social 
sciences as altogether hopeless. That 
was a promising field for research to 
which I might devote myself later, 
but it certainly was not legitimate sub- 
ject-matter for a Doctor’s dissertation. 

This veto interests me. I should 
like to know why any field of research 
that might offer even the barest prom- 
ise of significant results, either positive 
or negative, should not be legitimate 
as the theme of a Doctor’s disserta- 
tion. Of course the more novel a 
subject might be the greater would be 
the labor and the higher the degree 
of sympathetic insight and tolerance 
it would demand on the part of the 
supervising major professor; but is 
not this sort of pioneering in quest of 
truths as yet unknown to men pre- 
cisely what our graduate schools 
should be doing? Apparently not, in 
this professor’s opinion, and assuredly 
he does not stand alone. And from 
this observation a disheartening con- 
clusion follows. Our graduate de- 
partments, other than the professional 
schools, appear to have degenerated 
into little more than extensions of 
the undergraduate course. They are 
a means whereby the student may 
intensify and supplement his college 
training, so long as he does not stray 
beyond the limits of its accepted 
forms. In fact, have not our graduate 
departments, especially in the human- 
ities and the social sciences, become 
professional schools of a sort, schools 
whose chief purpose is to train men 
for the profession of college and uni- 
versity teaching? 
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F WE should be justified in an- 

swering this query in the affirm- 
ative, we have an explanation of the 
taboo on originality and the unavoid- 
ability of emphasis on implicit eco- 
nomic factors, which we have just 
observed. It suggests also that these 
are not consequences of any professor’s 
deliberate choice, but are the gradual 
and altogether natural results of the 
circumstances surrounding practically 
every professor’s work as an educator 
and director of conventional research. 
For it must be admitted that the great 
majority of his students lack both the 
capacity and the desire for independ- 
ent thinking. As undergraduates they 
have not wished to be taught to think 
—if it should be that thinking is a 
teachable art. Rather, have they ex- 
pected their professors to tell them 
what to think, to acquaint them with 
respectable conclusions which they 
may accept ready-made, and hence- 
forth be able to move freely in the 
society of the sophisticated. As grad- 
uate students nearly all of them are 
seeking simply a more eloquent 
acquaintance with the same ready-to- 
hand conclusions as a means of pre- 
paring themselves to gain a livelihood 
by teaching or some related calling. 

Now college and university profes- 
sors are human, and are no less sub- 
ject to the influences of their social 
environment than other human beings. 
Naturally, therefore, if they are not 
mere creatures of the system and 
hence already one with it, they adapt 
themselves to it by a gradual falling 
into step with the march of least re- 
sistance. As a consequence, our system 
of university education, with its strain 
of inbred traits, stands as a kingdom 
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of complacent respectability with its 
highways barred against that smal] 
minority who are ambitious to think 
their way through to truth which they 
cannot receive ready-made for the 
simple reason that no man knows it 
as yet. 

Surely our graduate schools are the 
places whose atmosphere and equip- 
ment ought to be conducive to explo- 
ration of the unknown. And our 
graduate students are usually at the 
proper stage in life for their impulses 
toward original thinking, when they 
exist at all, to be most susceptible of 
fruitful development. Compel such 
students to inhibit these impulses for 
several years, and there is the greatest 
danger that the attraction of conven- 
tional ideas and the deceitfulness of 
prospective salaries will choke the 
impulses beyond all hope of recovery. 
It should have been easier for Edison 
to have begun his series of inventions 
in the laboratory of any of our uni- 
versities of today than with the crude 
equipment of his own devising. That 
is, unless we should have polluted that 
laboratory’s atmosphere by _prohibi- 
tions that would have stifled his orig- 
inality at the outset. Could the genius 
of Edison have survived the conform- 
ing rigor of seven to ten years under 
our average university professors, who 
would have felt themselves bound to 
keep him within the circles of their 
own accepted ideas of “legitimate 
fields” for Doctors’ dissertations, until 
he had won from them a Ph.D. de- 
gree? Could Theaetetus have discov- 
ered a new formula in mathematics, 
had he been forbidden to devote his 
time and energy to novel lines of 
thought until his shoulders were con- 
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ventionally draped with one of our 
Doctor’s hoods? 


O RAISE these questions is to 
see their tragic meaning. Our uni- 
versities of today are ideally equipped _ 
to stimulate and develop original 
thought; but actually, most university 
professors are so bewildered when 
they find that they have aroused a 
really new line of thought that they | 
proceed immediately to clamp prohi- 
bitions on the rebellious student mind 
and devote themselves to indoctrinat- 
ing that mind with loyalty to intel- 
lectual traditions either new or old, 
For tradition is no less condemnatory | 
of heresy against itself because of the 
comparative recency of its origin. In | 
fact, there is apparently nothing so 
blinding to professorial ability to see 
possibilities beyond present achieve- 
ments as the conception that he him- 
self is basking in the brightest and | 
newest light of scientific truth. | 
Certainly, I must leave the con- } 
structive side of this question to those 
better qualified than I to undertake it. 
But on the supposition that there may 
be some value in the experience of a 
recent graduate, I may presume to 
suggest that some phases of our sys- 
tem might be radically improved by 
comparatively minor measures. As 
suredly there is need for something 
in the way of a “teacher’s certificate” | 
for college and university professors; 
and doubtless the Doctor’s degree may 
serve in this capacity as well as any 
other standardizing device. Why not, 
then, drop the fiction of its being any- 
thing more than a professional degree | 
for teachers? As such, there would be 
no possibility of minimizing its eco | 
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nomic aspects; but there would be 
nothing but gain in their frank recog- 
nition as such. With the degree no 
longer masquerading as a mark of 
ability and achievement in original re- 
search and independent thinking, the 
requirements for a Ph.D. could be 
made to include thorough training in 
methods of teaching and an adequate 
grounding in the philosophy of human 
society and the technique of convey- 
ing thought from mind to mind. All 
this, which at present is almost entirely 
ignored except in departments of edu- 
cation, could be added to the cus- 
tomary mastery of the particular field 
chosen for specialization; and from 
this addition alone we might look 
for improvements in our educational 
system that would approach the 
revolutionary. 

Aside from all the direct advantages 
accruing from conscious attention to 
educational method, indirect conse- 
quences of no less importance might 
be expected to follow. There would 
certainly be a lessening of the tend- 
ency for professors to enslave the 
minds of their students. I venture 
this suggestion because of my belief 
that no professor deliberately seeks to 
be an intellectual slave driver; on the 
contrary, he himself is caught within 
the segments of a vicious circle that 
he did not originate, and he is there- 
fore no less a slave than his students. 
But to train him in both the theory 
and the method, the philosophy and 
the psychology, of education, and thus 
to make him clearly aware of the va- 
rious steps involved in the process of 
first acquainting students with the 
riches of their social heritage and then 
stimulating them to respond intelli- 
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gently to this stream from the past as 
it flows into the sea of today, would 
be to place within the professor’s 
hands the means of both his own and 
his students’ emancipation. 


HUS to make the Ph.D. a purely 

professional degree, however, 
would leave no degree at all for those 
who wish to devote themselves pri- 
marily to original research. All to the 
good, I suggest. This would open the 
way for devising a new degree for 
students who wish to explore really 
new areas of thought. Or, perhaps 
better still, no degree whatever should 
be either provided for, or sought by, 
this small minority of independent 
minds. What need have they of de- 
grees? Their honored line in the his- 
tory of scientific discovery is famed 
by nothing so much as its sublime 
indifference to outward marks of dis- 
tinction. To suggest that our Doctor’s 
degree would have enhanced the work 
of Plato or rendered more precise the 
achievements of Galileo or of Newton 
is to venture on the path of the 
ridiculous. 

Yet there is need for that measure 
of recognition of original thinking 
that would call prospective geniuses 
forth from attic studies and labora- 
tories and endow their efforts in the 
interest of humanity. I am wonder- 
ing, therefore, if we may not have 
reached that stage in American culture 
when one or two of our universities 
should definitely set about the endow- 
ment of intellectual pioneers in rad- 
ically original research. Just how such 
an aim should be worked out in detail 
is a problem that would have to be 
allowed to shape itself and reach its 
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own conclusion in the course of pro- 
gressive experimentation. Perhaps it 
would be a promising, though small, 
beginning in such an experimental 
course to have one chair in each de- 
partment devoted especially to the 
encouragement of original research. 
Mark the fact that I do not say direc- 
tion of such research; for the less 
direction in this sphere the better. Per- 
haps the best encouragement the in- 
cumbent of such a chair could give to 
his students would be the example of 
his own zeal in independent thought. 

The selection of students for spe- 
cialization in connection with such a 
chair would likewise need to be kept 
as free as possible from external in- 
fluences. The economic factor would 
be minimized at the outset by the 
understanding that no student elect- 
ing research of this character could 
thereby further his prospects for a 
degree and a lucrative professorship. 
In short, study along these lines 
should be largely, or perhaps strictly, 
“no credit.” Such elimination of de- 
grees and prospect of emolument 
would perhaps provide for the natural 
selection of small groups of students 
whose temperament and zeal would 
enable them to work for the love of 
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the working and, after several years? 
apprenticeship, for the simplest living 
for themselves and their families, 
Funds for modest scholarships and 
fellowships would be required, ob- 
viously; but if their expenditure 
should result in the discovery of a 
Copernicus or a Kant once in a dec- 
ade, who would question the wisdom 
of their investment? 

Is there not reason to expect that 
by a clear-cut distinction, between the 
task of preparing to teach in our higher 
institutions of learning and the oppor- 
tunity for students to undertake in 
studied and persistent fashion the in- 
vasion of our encircling realm of the 
unknown, we might learn to endow 
the inclination and capacity for intel- 
lectual pioneering without enslaving 
these rare endowments? In the absence 
of this distinction, however, I see little 
prospect of our shaking off our firmly 
established habit of smothering orig- 
inality in its collegiate cradle. Mean- 
while, I suspect that the mainspring of 
this hope for a new day for inde- 
pendent research lies in the suggestion 
that higher degrees with their “rights 
and privileges” should be forsworn 
entirely by those who wish to think 
for themselves. [Vol. IV, No. §] 
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The University as Preparatory 


By LOUIS F. HILLMAN 


The Majors and Minors of University Graduates as Training 
for Their Present Vocations 


HIS study covered a period of 
twenty years, beginning with 
the graduating class of 1908 
and ending with the graduating class 
of 1928, the members of alternate 
classes during the period only being 
considered. The study sought to 
answer these questions: What per- 
centages of the graduates—men and 
women—are following vocations for 
which they were trained at Indiana 
University? How do the vocational 
values of the different majors vary? 
Are the vocational values for the dif- 
ferent majors the same for men and 
women graduates? 

It was assumed that the graduate’s 
major and minor constituted his prep- 
aration for a vocation. The records 
on file in the registrar’s office were 
used as sources of information regard- 
ing training. A major was defined as 
that subject interest which constituted 
one-fourth of the graduate’s work for 
the Bachelor’s degree in the Univer- 
sity, and the subject in which the 
graduate had the largest number of 
credits next to his major was desig- 
nated his minor. The graduate’s 
vocation held in 1930 was obtained 
from the Indiana University Register 
of Graduates for that year. The list- 
ing, as to whether or not the graduate 
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was following a vocation for which 
his major or minor trained him, was 
based upon principles laid down by 
the writer.” 

In the alternate years from 1908 to 
1928 there were 4,660 graduates. Of 
these 2,982 were men, and 1,678 were 
women. After deducting those who 
were dead, those for which the Uni- 
versity had no record, and those who 
did not reveal their vocations for 
the year 1930 there are 4,222 active 
graduates—2,730 men and 1,492 
women—left for consideration here. 

Fifty-six per cent of the 4,222 
graduates were following vocations 
for which their majors trained them; 
6 per cent were using their minors in 
their vocations; 4 per cent were fol- 
lowing vocations to which their train- 
ing was closely related; and 34 per 
cent were not using their Indiana- 
University training in their work. Of 
the graduating class of 1908, 53 per 
cent were in 1930 following vocations 
for which their majors trained them, 
while 71 per cent of the class of 
1928 were using their majors. 

It would seem from these data that 
the vocational value of the major was 


1 For these principles the reader is referred to the 
unpublished Doctor’s thesis, “Do Indiana University 
Graduates Follow a Vocation for Which They Are 
Trained?” on file in the library of Indiana University. 
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increasing, but this may not be the 
case. There were several factors that 
tended to decrease or increase these 
percentages. The factors that tended 
to decrease the percentage for 1908 
were the marriages of the women in 
the class and the promotions or changes 
to other vocations than the ones for 
which they were trained. The further 
the graduates get away from the date 
of their graduation the more of the 
women were married. Some of these 
women left a vocation for which they 
were trained and took up home-mak- 
ing for which they were not trained 
at Indiana University unless they 
majored in home economics. When 
graduates were promoted or left a vo- 
cation for which their majors trained 
them, those decreased the percentage. 

Then there were courses that tended 
to increase this percentage. These 
were such majors as nursing, music, 
commerce and finance, and dentistry. 
These departments were added to the 
educational offerings of the Univer- 
sity after 1908; they were highly 
vocational and thus increased the per- 
centage who followed vocations for 
which the major was training. The 
teacher-training law of 1923, which 
required that teachers should teach 
their majors and minors, also tended 
to increase the percentages. The minor 
and related training were of little 
vocational value either for men or 
women. 


HE upper section of Table I 
gives the data for the men gradu- 
ates. Sixty-five per cent of the men 
were following vocations for which 
their majors were training; 7 per cent 
were using the training of their minors 
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in their vocations; § per cent were 
following vocations to which their 
training was closely related; and 22 
per cent of the men were not using 
their training they received at Indiana 
University in their vocations. 

In 1930, 67 per cent of the men 
of the graduating class of 1908 were 
following vocations for which their 
majors were training; and of the class 
of 1928, 78 per cent were using their 
majors in their work. The major was 
probably not more vocational in 1928 
than in 1908. The difference in per- 
centages in these two years was, no 
doubt, due to promotions, changes of 
vocations as time went on, and to 
additions of majors to the University 
offerings that had much higher voca- 
tional values. 

The women did not, so much as the 
men, use their training they received 
at Indiana University as a preparation 
for a vocation. That is, no doubt, due 
to the fact that a large percentage of 
the women who married did not ma- 
jor in home economics. The data for 
the women are given in the lower part 
of Table 1. Thirty-eight per cent 
were using their majors in their voca- 
tions in 1930; 5 per cent were follow- 
ing vocations for which their minors 
were training; 3 per cent were em- 
ployed in vocations to which their 
training was closely related; and 55 
per cent were not using their Indiana- 
University training in their work. 

Of the class of 1908, 21 per cent 
of the women were using their majors 
in their work in 1930, and 62 per cent 
of the class of 1928 were using their 
majors in their work in 1930. The 
greater range of this percentage for 
women than for men was probably 
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| due to the marriage of women. The 
minor and related training had a little 
less vocational value for women than 
for men. 

The vocational values of the dif- 
ferent majors varied among them- 
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If it may be assumed that the per- 
centage of graduates using the training 
received in the major is a measure 
of the vocational value of the major, 
then Table II gives a rating and rank- 
ing of the vocational value of the 


TABLE I 
Tue PERCENTAGES OF AcTIVE MEN anp WoMEN Who IN 1930 Dip or Div Nor FoLtLtow 
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BE 6 ho ONS ka eae ees oe 287 62 7 I 30 
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selves, and they also varied for men 
and women. A brief summary of 
Indiana-University graduates who spe- 
cialized in the designated majors and 
the percentages that were employed in 
vocations for which the majors pre- 
pared are given in Table II. 


various majors for men and women. 
The table shows that the vocational 
value of the professional majors is 
higher than that of the liberal-arts 
majors. The professional majors are 
medicine, dentistry, anatomy, law, 
and education. Psychology should 
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probably be included in the profes- 
sional list. As the table reveals, these 
professional majors do not have equal 
vocational values. Education and law 
fall in vocational value below den- 
tistry, medicine, and Bachelor of 
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nomics, nursing, music, sociology, fine 
arts, and Latin have considerably mor | 
vocational value for women than for 
men. The vocational value of English, | 
history, and mathematics is also higher 
for women than for men. In all other 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF GRADUATES AND THE PERCENTAGES OF THE GRADUATES WHo 
WerE Fo.iowinc Vocations FoR WHICH THE Majors WERE TRAINING 
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* Less than 10 graduates. 


Science with a major in medicine. Of 
the liberal-arts majors, the sciences 
rate higher in vocational value than 
the languages. The table shows that 
the vocational value of the various 
majors is not the same for men and 
women. Such majors as home eco- 


majors the vocational value is from , 
four to thirty per cent higher for men 
than for women. Since the war Ger- 
man has no vocational value for mea | 
or for women. Political science and 
philosophy have little vocational value / 


for men and less for women. 
[Vol. IV, No. 5] 
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An Experiment in Freshman 
Counseling 


By W. H.C 


The Benefits of Counsel 


OWLEY 


ing the Members of a 


Freshman Football Squad 


URING the last half-dozen 
1) years Ohio State University 


has been more than a little 


_ interested in the problem of making 
' available to all students, and especially 


Freshmen, better counseling facilities. 
Early in the academic year of 1926— 
27 President Rightmire addressed his 
annual communication to the Univer- 
sity faculty to the topic of improving 
the work with Freshmen. He wrote: 


’ I set forth the most pressing problem of 


ym 


Sas TS 


7) 





the University today—the problem of the 
Freshmen. It is vital from every stand- 
point. Never again will the mind of the 
student be so open, so conscientious, so 
pliable for good or ill as at the fresh- 
man age. The responsibility resting upon 
the University for his future is almost 
overwhelming. 


The President’s address led imme- 
diately to the development of a series 
of personnel instruments and offices, 
among them the establishment of 


Freshman Week, the creation of the 


office of junior dean in the five large 
colleges of the University admitting 
Freshmen, the interviewing of stu- 
dents at least once a quarter by in- 


' structors in many departments, the 


preparation and distribution of a bul- 
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letin to the high-school administrators 
of the state, pointing out the need and 
methods of counseling students while 
still in high school, and the prepara- 
tion and distribution of a bulletin for 
the high-school students of the state 
entitled Preparing for College. 

As these five major personnel de- 
velopments were maturing, the head 
of the athletic department of the Uni- 
versity, Mr. L. W. St. John, ap- 
proached the Director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research in the fall of 
1929 and pointed out that the instruc- 
tional departments of the University 
might well contribute to the program 
by working directly with the students 
in their charge. Mr. St. John pro- 
posed that it would be most desir- 
able if the various departments would 
assume responsibility for students ma- 
joring in their fields, counseling regu- 
larly with them and offering them 
advisory assistance toward their per- 
sonal and academic adjustment. He 
suggested that to speed such a pro- 
gram along he would like to begin to 
work immediately with the counseling 
of freshman athletes, particularly 
those interested in football, since they 
were the largest group and since the 
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department was better manned in that 
area than in other sports. He observed 
that he was particularly anxious for 
the development of a personnel pro- 
gram for freshman football players 
because the mortality among freshman 
athletes had been alarmingly high. Of 
the 57 members of the freshman foot- 
ball A squad in 1928, but 14 of them 
were eligible for varsity play in the 
fall of 1929. He felt that this large 
mortality had developed because of 
the lack of personal relationships 
available for students with adequately 
trained and interested counselors. 

Mr. St. John’s proposal interested 
the Director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research considerably because 
freshman athletes constituted a uni- 
fied group whose activities might be 
somewhat controlled and whose per- 
formance under improved personnel 
procedures might be measured. He 
further felt that the time was espe- 
cially appropriate for beginning a per- 
sonnel program among these students 
because a new freshman football 
coach in the person of Mr. Ernest R. 
Godfrey had just been appointed. The 
Director therefore suggested to the 
writer that he work with Mr. Godfrey 
in the development of a counsel- 
ing program for freshman football 
players. 


T THE outset the coach called 
together the entire freshman A 
squad, made up of some 70 students. 
He impressed upon them that as uni- 
versity students they were students 
first and football players second, and 
that they could never be successful as 
football players unless they were 
eligible in their studies. He observed 
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that many of them had likely glided 

through their high-school courses 

much too easily because their athletic | 
prowess had often made them objects | 
of adulation in the eyes of students, | 
townspeople, alumni, and in some 
cases even of teachers. He went on to | 
say that more than likely the emo- | 
tional tempo of many of them had 
been keyed up at the University by 
friends and fraternity brothers who 
were anxious to have them blaze forth 
in the glory of a University football 
uniform. Opportunity to perform on 
the athletic field would not be avail- 
able to them, however, he pointed out, | 
unless they achieved success as stu- 
dents. He thereupon laid before them / 
the program of counseling which had 
been evolved and in which he sought 
their co-operation. This program in- 
cluded the following factors: 

1. A comprehensive personnel record, in- 
cluding all pertinent facts about each 
member of the squad—Such items a ) 
these were included: intelligence per- 
centile, reading percentile, high-school 
scholarship rating, fraternity affiliations, 
and other extra-curricular activities. In- 
formation for this comprehensive record 
form came in most part from the official 
records of the University, but the stu- 
dents themselves contributed many per- 
sonal items interesting to the coach but 
not available in the University files. 

2. A weekly scholarship report card— 
Each member of the squad was required 
each week to hand in to Mr. Godfrey a 
report card on which he listed for each 
course all the marks in quizzes, papers, 
and laboratory exercises which he had 
received during the preceding week. 
Each student handed this report card in 
weekly to the coach on a specified day 
and upon the occasion of a_ fifteen / 
minute interview. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN FRESHMAN COUNSELING 


3.A weekly interview—Each day of the 
week Mr. Godfrey interviewed fourteen 
or fifteen different students. At these 
interviews he discussed the marks re- 
ceived during the past week, and any 
problems, academic or personal, that the 
student found perplexing him. ‘These 
interviews became the occasion for de- 
veloping close personal contact between 
coach and students, and not only estab- 
lished an esprit de corps, but an under- 
standing on the part of the students of 
the importance of scholarship in their 
University careers. 

4. Tutoring—In most cases the coach 
found that his weekly interviews were 
sufficiently stimulating for the students 
to keep them actively and successfully at 
work in their courses. Some individuals, 
however, were so ill-prepared or so dull 
in particular subjects that it was neces- 
sary for them to secure the services of 
tutors. When it became obvious that 
tutors were necessary, the coach in- 
formed himself of available tutors and 
had in his files lists of men with whom 
the students might work at their own 
expense. 


VIOUSLY, this counseling pro- 

gram is neither complex nor 
technical. It requires a considerable 
amount of interviewing upon the part 
of the coach, but in its structural form 
it isa method that might be employed 
in any department of the University. 
The very simplicity of the program 
has more than likely contributed to its 
success. The degree of this success 
during the past three years is attested 
to by the following table. Therein it 
is demonstrated that at the end of the 
year 1929—30 the number of freshman 
athletes who were eligible for varsity 
plan had grown from 14 to 41, or an 
increase of 34 per cent over 1928-29. 
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The next year the number increased to 
52, or 84 per cent of the squad. In 
the third year the number and per- 
centage decreased somewhat to 4I 
eligible students, or 77 per cent of the 
squad. These comparisons are tabu- 
lated herewith: 


Number on Per Cent 

A Squad Eligible 
1928-29 Sasntra 57 25 
NI ss Sycac scary sicscaty eae e.eole 70 59 
1930-31... 62 84 
1931-32 ae ~ 39 77 


Eligibility is defined by the West- 
ern Conference as the passing of all 
studies, which means at Ohio State 
University 45 quarter-hours. The 
mere passing of all a student’s work 
might not be academically significant, 
however, since all students might pass 
their courses with D’s. They would 
still be able to play football, but they 
would none the less be serious aca- 
demic liabilities. The test of this 
enterprise, therefore, is not only in 
eligibility, but also in scholarship im- 
provement. Data has, therefore, been 
tabulated to determine whether or not 
the aggregate scholarship of the group 
changed for the better as a result of 
the counseling program. 

The tabulation of these data dem- 
onstrated that the scholarship as well 
as the eligibility of the squad had 
noticeably improved. By referring to 
Table I it will be observed that the 
number of students ranking between 
2 and 3 (ona scale of o to 4) in 1928 
was but 16 per cent, and that this 
jumped in 1929, 1930, and 1931 to 
in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. 

The point-hour ratio for the entire 
squad is another mode of evaluating 
the improvement of scholarship, and 
this also produces evidence that the 
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scholarship of the squad has advanced 
as a result of the counseiing program. 
Thus the average point-hour ratio of 
the squad in 1928, before the counsel- 
ing program had been established, was 
1.2. In succeeding years it has been 
2.1, 2.02, and 2.08. 

It should be observed that the im- 
provements in both eligibility and 
scholarship would have been consid- 
erably higher had not several of the 
ineligible students dropped out for 
reasons other than scholarship. Thus 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON oF SquAD A SCHOLARSHIP 
By YEARS ExpRESsED IN PERCENTAGES 


1931 
(53) 


(5) 





1930 
(62) 
(4) 


1928 
(57) 
(2) 


1929 
(70) 
(3) 





(1) 








Men ranking 3 or 
better for fresh- 
man year...... 

Men ranking be- 
tween 2 and 3. 16 53 50 

Men ranking be- 
tween I and 2. 53 40 47 42 

Men ranking be- 
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in 1929-30, eight dropped out be- 
cause of financial difficulties, three 
because of illness, and one because of 
death. The data just presented, how- 
ever, do not make provisions for those 
students who dropped out of their own 
accord, except as they are listed as 
ineligibles. In 1929, for example, 
but 10 per cent actually failed sufh- 
cient work to be ineligible, in 1930 
but 6 per cent failed, and in 1931, 9 
per cent. 

Readers in reviewing this discus- 
sion and the tables submitted might 
raise the question as to whether or not 
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the counseling program was the re. 
sponsible factor in this improvement | 
in scholarship and eligibility. Since all 
other considerations have, to the 
knowledge of the coach and the , 
writer, remained constant, it seems 
fair to assume that the counseling pro- } 
gram produced these improvements, 


HE counseling program with 

football students proved so suc. | 
cessful that in 1930 it was expanded 
to include freshman athletes in basket- | 
ball and baseball. There similar re- 
sults were obtained. Counseling has 
therefore now become a definite part 
of the program of the athletic depart- | 
ment for all its freshman students, 
In the judgment of the writer this ! 
is an important student-personnel 
development. 

Some individuals may be somewhat | 
cynical concerning the motives behind 
this undertaking. It may be true that 
the director of athletics had become 
worried about the availability of foot- ) 
ball players after their freshman year 
and for this reason proposed the pro- 
gram. Even assuming that this may 
have been true, the value of the enter- 
prise is in no sense mitigated. It has 
been demonstrated that by counseling 
students can be helped to scholastic 
improvement and success. The same 
plan might be tried by any other de- 
partment of the University which has 
the interest to undertake it. No onus 
attaches itself to the athletic depart- 
ment because of its interest in its stu- 
dents. If there is any reflection of 
any sort, it is upon other departments 


which fail to take such keen and intel- , 


ligent interest in the students working 
with them. [Vol. IV, No. 5] 
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Reducing Withdrawals 


By IVAN A. BOOKER 


Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures with Failing Students 


| OW many students withdraw 
from college? How many 


withdraw because of failure? 
Why are they failing? Does the stu- 
dent exist for the sake of the school, 
or the school for the sake of the stu- 


dent? LTo what extent are student 


' failures the teachers’ failures? 


— 


~ 


How 
many of those who fail could be, and 
should be, spared from that experi- 
ence by remedial work? 

In the autumn of 1927, 540 Fresh- 
men enrolled in a college of the Cen- 
tral West; in June, 1931, 34 of these 
students graduated. Where were the 
506? Some had transferred to other 
colleges; others had dropped out for 
a short time and were now enrolled 
again; others, not enrolled in any col- 
lege at that time, would doubtless 
continue their education later; but a 
large number of them were not in 
college and never would be again. 
Year after year throughout the coun- 
try similar conditions prevail, varying 


_ only in degree. Comparable data are 


~ 


not available for the nation as a whole, 
but enough studies have been made to 
demonstrate the seriousness of the 
problem. Colleges report a student 
mortality of 25 to 75 per cent. 
Although withdrawals are not con- 


‘fined to the freshman class, they oc- 





cur there in a much greater proportion 


than in the advanced classes. For ex- 
ample, 278 of the 745 students en- 
rolled in the 1925-26 freshman class 
at the University of Chicago withdrew 
by the beginning of the next school 
year, a loss of 37.3 per cent in a school 
with good holding power. The gen- 
eral situation is reported as follows: 
National statistics regarding college 
enrollment reveal the fact that ap- 
proximately one-third of the students 
who enroll as Freshmen do not return 
as Sophomores.’ 

Wherever studies of the causes of 
withdrawal from college have been 
made, clear evidence has been found 
that failure is by all odds the leading 
cause. Next to failure come such rea- 
sons as “financial difficulties,” “poor 
health,”and “needed at home.” More- 
over, it is probably true that, in many 
cases, the student’s finances, health, 
and home obligations are influenced 
considerably by his semester marks 
and poor-work notices from the office 
of the dean. Shou!d the college elimi- 
nate one of every three who come to 
it, thus practically closing the door to 
further education to tens of thousands 
of our young people? 

The problem of failure and subse- 
quent elimination has become still 


1 Editorial, Journat or Hicuer Epvucartion, II 
(January, 1931), p. 48. 
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more acute since 1920 due to the 
tremendous increase in enrollments. 
There was a period when only the 
most capable student sought admission 
to the college. That day has passed. 
The base has been broadened grad- 
ually, and the doors of higher institu- 
tions opened to larger and larger 
proportions of the total population. 
This situation has been virtually 
forced upon the college by mass edu- 
cation at the secondary level. The 
result is obvious. Larger and larger 
numbers of students with limited 
training and academic ability have 
found their way into the college, and 
maladjustment problems have _in- 
creased proportionably. College and 
university enrollment has more than 
doubled since 1920: it was estimated 
at something less than four hundred 
thousand at that time and at approxi- 
mately one million at present. 

The reaction of the college to this 
great influx of students, less carefully 
selected with each succeeding year, has 
been vividly described by President 
Rightmire, of Ohio State University: 


With classes which were too large, with 
many students failing, frequent parental 
complaints, and with inadequate facilities, 
university faculties became discouraged, to 
some extent hopeless, and finally somewhat 
callous. It became rather customary to say 
that a certain large percentage of the Fresh- 
men must fail because of lack of prepara- 
tion, or lack of brains, or both.” 


Is it not logical, the colleges rea- 
soned, that a rising tide should bring 
in the driftwood? But at the same 


time self-appraisals by colleges and 

* Rightmire, G. W. “Floundering Freshmen,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epvucation,.I (April, 1930), 
p. 186. 
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universities began to cast suspicion on 
such an attitude. To quote Prey. | 
dent Rightmire again, these studies ! 
“aroused queries as to whether there 
were defects in the teaching accorded 
the students, and whether they had / 
not loud-pedaled the consoling charge | 
of weak high-school preparation.” 


_ result of this self-criticism | 
is that a beginning has been made | 
in remedial instruction. Teaching | 
methods are being adapted; students’ | 
handicaps are being studied. Concer 
over the student who does not learn 
is not a recent development in educa- | 
tion. Great teachers have always been | 
disturbed by the realization that many | 
students were oblivious to their teach- ) 
ing, but systematic study of the prob- 
lem had to await the development of 
scientific methods in education. There- 
fore diagnosis and correction of learn- 
ing difficulties are comparatively new 
departures. Developed first at the ? 
elementary and secondary level, they , 
have found their way into higher edv- 
cation only within the last decade. 

Relatively few of the institutions of 
higher learning provide a program of 
remedial instruction for the failing’ 
student based upon an accurate diag- , 
nosis of his difficulties. A large pro- 
portion of failing students are merely 
eliminated. Many institutions of 
higher learning are deliberately and 
complacently pursuing the policy of’ 
eliminating the unfit, at the same time , 
boasting of their high standards and of 
the fact that there is no mollycoddling 
at good old Adamant College! Con: 
trasted with these stand a relatively 
small number of schools in whith; 
pioneer work is being done. 
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The causes of failure among college 
students have been studied by a num- 
ber of competent workers. Their re- 
ports show that many factors must be 
taken into account. Although lack of 
intelligence and sincerity of purpose 
are important causes of failure, they 
are by no means the only ones. Physi- 
cal disabilities, poor habits of study, 
social maladjustments, emotional dis- 
turbances, courses unwisely chosen, 
and lack of ability to use the common 
tools of thought in study are also im- 
portant. Research workers have em- 
phasized the fact that the student of 
limited ability who fared poorly in 
high school is not the only one who 
fails in college. 

Many students’ difficulties are quite 
specific, can be readily identified, and 
can be corrected. At the University of 
lowa silent-reading tests are given to 
entering Freshmen. Of 350 Freshmen 
whom Parr and Nemzek classified as 
low in silent reading, 110 had with- 
drawn from the University by Febru- 
ary 1. Approximately half the marks 
received by the 350 Freshmen were D 
or lower. Sixty-two per cent of the 
group had received “poor-work no- 
tices” at mid-semester or before. 
More than 30 per cent had received 
them in more than one course.* 

Extensive experiments by Book at 
Indiana University, by Mrs. Pressey 
at Ohio State University, and by many 
other workers have shown conclu- 
sively that a considerable number of 
college students are handicapped be- 
cause they cannot read effectively. 
Reading tests at the University of 


Chicago in 1930 and in 193: showed 

* Parr, F. W., and Nemzek, C. L. “Inefficient Si- 
lent Reader in College,” Peabody Journal of Education, 
VII (March, 1930), pp. 299-303. 
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that about one student in ten was seri- 
ously handicapped in reading, and that 
many other students had failed to de- 
velop one or more of the particular 
reading skills measured by the tests. 
Of course, not all students who read 
poorly fail; many succeed in spite of 
their handicaps. In other cases, read- 
ing handicaps constitute just the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 
Many of the causes of failure can 
be located as readily as the one just 
cited, and corrected even more easily. 
Remedial work can never change an 
incompetent or a dullard into a genius, 
but it can help a capable student to 
overcome handicaps that have not 
been discovered and corrected in the 
secondary school where learning de- 
mands are much lighter. The adjust- 
ment of the capable, but handicapped, 
student is a reasonable objective and 
one that is intensely worth while. 
When colleges began to turn the 
searchlight on the extent and cause 
of failure, various procedures were 
adopted with the view to decreasing 
the amount of elimination because of 
it. Entrance tests came into extensive 
use and lately pre-entrance tests, that 
is, tests administered to high-school 
Seniors. Freshman week, which orig- 
inated at the University of Maine 
about 1922, has also been widely 
adopted. Entrance tests, pre-entrance 
tests, and freshman-week activities are 
not primarily concerned with the diag- 
nosis of difficulties but rather with the 
larger problems of guidance. They 
seek to orient the good student and 
the average student as well as the one 
who encounters difficulties. Neverthe- 
less, the data obtained in this manner 
constitute a basis for diagnostic work 
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with individual students so important 
that such programs could scarcely be 
ignored in this discussion. 


EST results may be used to help 

the student without the creation 
of a special department of remedial 
instruction. Three plans will be de- 
scribed briefly. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has a plan of sending to each 
student a detailed report of his own 
rank on the various entrance tests, to- 
gether with an explanation of the 
standards which ought to be reached. 
The report also carries suggestions for 
self-improvement in each field cov- 
ered by the entrance tests. The printed 
form is written in such a manner that 
it is purely impersonal and equally 
appropriate whatever the student’s 
scores may be. The only clerical work 
is that of inserting the test scores.* 

Miami University reports the use 
of a plan somewhat similar in purpose 
to the one just described. Only stu- 
dents who are below standard are 
notified, however, and with the notice 
goes a work book which the student 
may use in self-teaching. At the end 
of a specified period the student must 
stand a retest. The testing program 
includes spelling, reading, arithmetic, 
grammar, punctuation, and composi- 
tion. Work books have been prepared 
for each of these fields based on the 
errors most frequently discovered.” 

A third variation of the same gen- 

“ Raubenheimer, A. S., and Touton, F. C. “Pres- 
ent Status of the Use of Objective Tests in Institutions 
of Higher Learning,” Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. pp. 73-87. 

® Guiler, W. S. “Remedial Instruction,” Educa- 


tional Research Bulletin, VIII (May 29, 1929), pp- 
265-66. : 
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eral idea is used at Wittenberg Col- 
lege. Students low in any given field 


are required to do special work under | 


the direction of a faculty member 
whose preparation and teaching inter- 
ests qualify him to direct such work, 
A special how-to-study course is also 
given at Wittenberg.° 

Pre-entrance tests are becoming 
more popular. Practically all high 
schools in Iowa and Wisconsin give 
the tests to their senior classes in co- 
operation with the state universities, 
Many other colleges and universities 
are asking high schools to give pre- 
entrance tests to prospective students, 
These tests are valuable in guidance 


work, in the selection and classification / 


of students, and often in the diagnosis 
of student difficulties. 


NE of the leading methods of 


remedial instruction is the so- 


called “case-study method.” It is, in | 


reality, merely a systematic method 
of doing what deans and teachers have 
always attempted to do; namely, to 
help the student discover his handicaps 
and effect an adjustment. Its meth- 
ods are too well known to require 
description here. The advantage of 
direct personal contact between stu- 
dent and case worker is obvious. The 
case method, however, can scarcely be 
employed where a large number of 
students need assistance. For that 


. 


reason, experimentation with group ; 


methods has been encouraged. 

Two general group methods have 
been followed in remedial work: first, 
remedial work of the how-to-study 
type; second, training in specific tool 


* Arnold, H. J. “Diagnostic and Remedial Tech ; 


niques for College Freshmen,” Association of Ameri 
can Colleges Bulletin, XVI (May, 1930), pp. 262-79 
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subjects. The technique has been 
much the same in all the how-to-study 
experiments. Students who ranked 
low on various tests have been given 
group instruction in methods of study. 
The groups have varied in size from 
less than a score to more than three 
hundred. The results have not been 
equally gratifying, but in general 
show that improved methods of study 
tend to reduce the percentage of fail- 
ure and prevent elimination from col- 
lege. These studies have also directed 
attention to the importance of silent- 
reading ability as a factor in successful 
achievement in college. 

An experiment directed by E. S. 
Jones at the University of Buffalo is 
one of the most unique and promising 
of those yet reported. Pre-entrance 
tests are given to prospective students. 
All those who do poorly on the test 
are advised that, if they wish to enter 
the University, they will be required to 
enroll in the how-to-study class. The 
latter is conducted during the late 
summer and early autumn just prior 
to the opening of the regular college 
year. Jones reports that student mor- 
tality in the freshman class has been 
reduced from about 40 per cent to 15 
per cent.’ While the method is to 
some extent a method of selection, the 
value of the instruction given is also 
apparent. The proportion of students 
making a mark of C or better has 
doubled since the how-to-study class 
was introduced. 

The one subject which has been 
dealt with most frequently in diagnos- 
tic and remedial work is reading. 


Arithmetic, composition, and other 

"Jones, E. S. “The Preliminary Course in ‘How 
to Study’ for Freshmen,” School and Society, XXIX 
(June 1, 1929), pp. 702-703. 
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subjects are occasionally considered, as 
for example in Guiler’s work at Miami 
University, to which reference has al- 
ready been made. Reading ability, 
however, is recognized as the one tool 
subject most necessary for effective 
study. A series of early studies di- 
rected attention to the large number 
of college Freshmen handicapped in 
reading, demonstrated the fact that 
reading ability could be improved, 
and aroused the interest of other in- 
vestigators in the reading ability of 
college students. More recent inves- 
tigators have sought to determine the 
extent to which reading ability is re- 
lated to achievement, the extent to 
which reading habits are improvable, 
and the methods that are most effec- 
tive in remedial instruction. 

The interest in diagnostic and reme- 
dial work in reading among college 
students is growing. At least nine 
state universities are attempting to 
identify the poor readers and seven 
are doing something to aid the student. 
Many other colleges and universities 
are also setting up remedial programs. 


HE need for diagnostic and re- 
medial work with failing stu- 
dents is urgent. Large numbers of 
college Freshmen withdraw each year 
because of maladjustment, failure be- 
ing, by all odds, the leading type of 
maladjustment. Best methods for 
diagnosing the causes of failure and 
for carrying on remedial work have 
not been found, but a number of 
commendable procedures have been 
developed. Other techniques will 
without doubt appear as investigation 
continues. 
Each school must meet the prob- 
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lem; each may help to solve it. At 
least, teaching methods may be im- 
proved and the curriculum be adapted 
to the interests and abilities of the 
students. In addition, a program 
of measurement, interpretation, and 
guidance may be developed in accord- 
ance with the needs and facilities of 
the particular school. The measure- 
ment program may in some instances 
be simple, in others elaborate; di- 
agnosis may range from the most 
superficial to the most exacting inter- 
pretations. Remedial instruction may 
be student self-teaching, a program of 
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group instruction, or individual in- 
struction under a special case worker, 
The results in any case will be com- 
mensurate with the foresight and 
energy devoted to the solution of the 
problem. Previous experiments have 
shown that the college may, by any 
one of a number of methods, reduce 
the number of student withdrawals 
because of failure. The important 
question is, therefore, whether the 
college—your college—will accept 
the responsibility for the best program 
of diagnostic and remedial work of 
which it is capable. [Vol. IV, No. 5] 
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Curriculum Surveys in Higher 
Education 


By L. E. BLAUCH 


Brief Résumé of the Best-Known Surveys of Education at the 
College and University Level 


HE purpose of this paper is 

to discuss briefly some of the 

surveys which have dealt in 
an important way with curriculums in 
higher education. No effort will be 
made to catalogue all the investiga- 
tions that fall within the category of 
surveys, and, with a few exceptions, 
only those that were more than local 
or state-wide in scope will be men- 
tioned. Curriculum surveys in higher 
education may be roughly classified in 
two groups. One group consists of in- 
vestigations made to appraise existing 
curriculums and the other group con- 
sists of studies of life situations in- 
tended as a basis for designing new 
curriculums. 

Surveys of existing curriculums in 
higher education have been made to 
disclose their purposes, content, or- 
ganization, and effectiveness. The 
earliest of these curriculum investi- 
gations constituted parts of general 
surveys in which the curriculum 
was treated along with other topics. 
Among the early investigations of this 
type were those of professional edu- 
cation conducted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the first of which was the 
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epoch-making study of medical edu- 
cation in the United States and Canada 
by Abraham Flexner in 1910. The 
surveyor visited all the medical schools 
in both countries and collected ex- 
tensive data on their curriculums as 
well as on other features of their 
service and administration. Through- 
out the discussion there is no hesitation 
to point out clearly the shortcomings 
of the content of medical education as 
then provided. Although no objective 
standards were employed for evaluat- 
ing the practices of the medical schools, 
the mere presentation of the facts in 
a clear way and in the light of what 
might be was sufficient to show the 
great inadequacy of medical education. 
Few educational surveys have had 
such immediate and extensive effects 
as this one. Mr. Flexner next made 
a survey of medical education in 
Europe (1912) in which the curricu- 
lum likewise received a major share 
of attention." 

Later the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching made 
surveys of engineering education 
(1917), professional training of teach- 
ers (1920), legal education (1921 
and 1928), and dental education 
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(1926). The listed investigations 
were carried out on plans similar to 
that followed in the first study of 
medical education. An exception should 
be made of the survey of the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers, which 
was primarily a study of the situation 
in Missouri with respect to this form 
of education. These surveys brought 
together much useful information re- 
garding the curriculums in operation. 
In the light of the service which it 
was thought the public should receive 
from these forms of professional edu- 
cation, and in the light of the more 
progressive practices discovered by the 
surveys, recommendations were made 
for improvement.* 

An interesting and useful survey of 
land-grant college education, with spe- 
cial reference to the decade of 1910 
to 1920, was organized under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Education 
by Walton C. John and reported 
through a series of bulletins in 1924 
and 1925. Various phases of the land- 
grant colleges and universities were 
given attention, among which were 
the general foundations underlying 
the curriculums of the institutions, the 
character of typical curriculums, and 
the development and status of leading 
specialties in agricultural, engineering, 
and home-economics education, in- 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Medical Education in the United States, 
by Abraham Flexner, 1910, Bulletin No. 4; Medical 
Education in Europe, by Abraham Flexner, 1912, Bul- 
letin No. 6; A Study of Engineering Education, by 
Charles Riborg Mann, 1917, Bulletin No. 11; The 
Professional Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public Schools, by William S. Learned, W. C. Bagley, 
and others, 1920, Bulletin No. 14; Training for the 
Public Profession of the Law, by Alfred Zantzinger 
Reed, 1921, Bulletin No. 15; Dental Education in the 
United States and Canada, by William J. Gies, 1926, 
Bulletin No. 19; Present-Day Law Schools in the 
United States and Canada, by Alfred Zantzinger Reed, 
1928, Bulletin No. 21. 
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cluding the training of teachers. Much 
emphasis was placed on the content of 
instruction in some of the major lines 
of study offered by the colleges and 
universities. The report consisted of 
studies made by specialists in the 
land-grant institutions, who worked 
independently.” 

A more extensive study of the 
land-grant colleges and universities, 
directed by Arthur J. Klein, was con- 
ducted by the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation from 1927 to 1930. This 
inquiry into the objectives, status, and 
accomplishments of the institutions 
dealt in a limited way with the offer- 
ings in arts and sciences, agriculture, 
engineering, home economics, com- 
merce and business, teacher training, 
military education, veterinary medi- 
cine, and graduate work. The policies 
and practices of the institutions regard- 
ing their curriculums were set forth, 


and suggestions were made for devel- | 


oping this side of their work.* 

Three surveys of groups of denom- 
inational colleges have made some 
contribution to our knowledge of col- 
lege curriculums. The survey of the 
Disciples colleges made by Floyd W. 
Reeves and John Dale Russell in 
1929 investigated the courses actually 
taken by students, the courses offered 
by the colleges, and the organization 
of those courses in curriculums.‘ The 
survey of higher education in the 

? John, Walton C., Editor. Land-Grant College 
Education 1910 to 1920. United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletins, 1924, No. 30 and 37; 1925; 
No. 4, 5, and 29. 

* Klein, Arthur J., Director. Survey of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities. United States Office 
of Education, Bulletin, 1930, No. 9. 2 vols. 

* Reeves, Floyd W., and Russell, John Dale. Col- 
lege Organization and Administration. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Board of Education of Disciples of Christ, 
1929. 
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United Lutheran Church made under 
the direction of Teachers College in 
1929 included a detailed study of the 
courses taken by 640 graduates of the 
thirteen colleges surveyed.’ The sur- 
yey of the coileges related to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, made 
under the direction of Floyd W. 
Reeves and completed in 1931, in- 
cluded rather extensive studies of the 
curriculum offerings in the thirty-five 
institutions of the group.* 


EN of the surveys mentioned 

treated the curriculums inciden- 
tally; that is, each was a survey of a 
field of education, and it dealt with 
all important phases of the organiza- 
tion and administration of the training 
offered. Several important surveys 
have been made which were essen- 
tially investigations of curriculums 
and closely related aspects of higher 
education. 

One of these curriculum surveys 
was made by Frederick J. Kelly and 
published in 1925 under the title The 
American Arts College. This was a 
study of a selected group of colleges 
to discover exactly what they were 
doing and how successfully they were 
reaching already determined objec- 
tives. Rather than attempting to cover 
all aspects of liberal-arts colleges, 
attention was centered on curriculums 
and methods of teaching.’ Some con- 

* Leonard, R. J.; Evenden, E. S.; O’Rear, F. B.; 
and others. Survey of Higher Education for the 
United Lutheran Church in America. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 3 vols. 

* Reeves, Floyd W.; Russell, John Dale; Gregg, 
H. C.; Brumbaugh, A. J.; Blauch, L. E. The Liberal 
Arts College; Based upon Surveys of Thirty-five Col- 
leges Related to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 


"Kelly, Frederick J. The American Arts College. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1925. 


sideration was also given to the extra- 
curricular activities in which the stu- 
dents engaged. 

The curriculum studies made by 
Kelly investigated the objectives of 
the colleges, college admission re- 
quirements, specific course require- 
ments, methods of securing breadth 
of training, provisions for specializa- 
tion of study, and variations in re- 
quirements for students of varying 
abilities. Facts and opinions on these 
points were obtained from catalogues 
and other educational literature, inter- 
views with college teachers and ad- 
ministrators, observation of practices 
in a number of colleges, and a ques- 
tionnaire to college alumni. Construc- 
tive criticism is evident throughout 
the entire report, which furnished the 
first comprehensive analytical de- 
scription of higher liberal education 
in the United States. 

Another survey which was essen- 
tially an investigation of curriculums 
and closely related aspects of higher 
education was the study of engineering 
education made under the auspices of 
the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education during the years 
1923 to 1929. The project was in- 
itiated and carried on by engineering 
educators, and it was financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation and other or- 
ganizations and individuals. The sur- 
vey was “directed to a study of the 
objects of engineering education and 
the fitness of the present-day curricu- 
lum for preparing the student for his 
profession.” It was designed to set 
forth the nature and the weakness of 
the curriculum then administered and 
to indicate such modifications or de- 
velopments as would make for sound, 
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well-balanced, and fruitful courses of 
study for engineering students.* 

A board of nine members organized 
and supervised the survey. It ap- 
pointed a director, an associate direc- 
tor, and several other investigators to 
carry on the work. The organization 
involved a rather elaborate machinery 
owing to the large number of groups 
which co-operated. More than one 
hundred engineering schools partici- 
pated in the survey. Practically all of 
the engineering schools were visited 
by one or more members of the staff, 
and the schools furnished extensive 
data on their curriculum policies and 
practices. Graduates of engineering 
schools, influential members of the 
principal national engineering societies, 
and engineering teachers contributed 
observations of the need for training 
in engineering, the value of the train- 
ing available, and the reforms which 
should be made. On the basis of these 
facts and opinions an effort was made 
to evaluate the curriculums in engi- 
neering and suggest the changes that 
should be made to keep the training 
up to date. The findings were reported 
in great detail in a series of bulletins 
published as the special studies were 
completed. The final report is a docu- 
ment of more than a thousand pages. 

The curriculum surveys described 
were primarily studies of curriculums 
offered by schools and colleges. The 
offerings as revealed by the titles 
of courses, their purposes, their or- 
ganization, and their administration 
formed the bases of the studies. The 
recommendations for improvement 


* Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation. Report of the Investigation of Engineering 
Education 1923-1929. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Society, 1930. Vol. I. 
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were, to a large degree, based on the 
progressive practices revealed by the 
surveys and on social needs as under- 
stood by the surveyors. In the study 
of engineering education, however, an 
effort was made to find the type of 
training best adapted to fit the grad- 
uate for engineering practice. In the 
survey of the arts colleges some of 
the criticism was based on opinions 
obtained from college alumni and 
other sources. 

All of these surveys employed the 
interview, first-hand observation, the 
questionnaire, and available docu- 
ments such as catalogues, published 


reports, and the like, as means of | 


obtaining the necessary information, 
The survey of the land-grant colleges 
and universities engaged the services 
of a number of specialists in various 
fields. 
from numerous individuals and organ- 
izations. The survey of engineering 
education in particular involved the 
co-operation of a large number of 
organized groups that were interested 
in that form of education. 


HE second group of curriculum 

surveys are designed to establish 
in detail the content which curricu- 
lums should contain. They are not 
concerned with curriculums offered by 
the schools. Rather they seek from 
extra-school sources to discover the 
social needs which men and women 
attending a type of institution should 
prepare themselves to serve. Based 
on these needs course content is deter- 
mined and curriculums are devised. 


Other surveys sought counsel | 


~ 


— 


This method of curriculum investi- | 
gation has popularly been known 4 | 


“job analysis.” The “job analysis” 
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CURRICULUM SURVEYS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


seems to have been used originally in 
large industrial establishments where 
the employment officer was unable to 
familiarize himself with the duties of 
all the jobs in the organization. By 
means of data obtained through job 
analyses such an officer was enabled to 
do his work intelligently. During the 
World War the device was used 
widely in connection with the work of 
the army. The term “job analysis” is 
not sufficiently comprehensive to em- 
ploy in connection with curriculum 
studies. “Activity analysis” has been 
used, but this term is also rather lim- 
iting. “Life situation analysis” and 
“functional analysis” are better terms 
to use in characterizing the technique. 

The construction of curriculums by 
the functional analysis method has 
been used extensively in trade and in- 
dustrial education. The Federal Board 
for Vocational Education has applied 
it to a large number of vocations, and 
other organizations have made similar 
studies. Numerous vocations have 
been analyzed to determine the con- 
tent necessary to prepare men and 
women to engage in those vocations. 
These studies have resulted in the de- 
velopment of a great amount of defi- 
nite information which is now used in 
vocational education. 

Since 1920 the functional method 
of curriculum study has been applied 
to higher education. Surveys of this 
type have been made, or are in process, 
in six fields, as follows: the education 
of women, begun in 1922; the train- 
ing of pharmacists, begun i in 1923 and 
completed in 1927;° education for 
librarianship, begun in 1925; the 


* Charters, W. W.; Lemon, A. B.; and Monell, 
Leon M. Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Curricu- 
lum. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1927. 
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training of teachers, begun in 1925 
and completed in 1928;" training in 
veterinary medicine, begun in 1930; 
and education in dentistry, begun in 
1931." Five of these surveys have 
been directed by W. W. Charters. To 
him, more than to anyone else, be- 
longs the credit for developing this 
type of curriculum investigation in 
higher education. 

Functional curriculum construction 
is illustrated by a study of higher edu- 
cation for women, which is being con- 
ducted by Stephens College, a junior 
college for women, located at Colum- 
bia, Missouri. This college, according 
to President J. N. Wood, regards the 
education of women as essentially dif- 
ferent from the education of men, in 
as much as the fundamental interest 
of women is in the home. 

The project, which was begun ten 
years ago, has been planned to con- 
tinue for twenty-five years. The first 
step was to secure the assistance of 400 
women graduates of 95 colleges and 
universities, living in 37 states. These 
women kept diaries of their activities 
and problems, a week at a time, scat- 
tered through the year. The items 
were then collected and tabulated, and 
the process was continued until no new 
items appeared. A total of 7,493 
activities and problems were listed, 
and they were divided into 23 distinct 
groups, 7 of which contained the items 
common to all the lists submitted by 
the various women. 

The next step was to develop 


1° Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas. The 
Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

11 American Association of Dental Schools. “Prog- 
ress Reports of the Curriculum Survey Committee,” 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Dental Schools. 1933. 
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courses based on the 7 groups of activ- 
ities and problems common to all the 
women. These courses deal with 
physical health, mental health, com- 
munication, social relationships, appre- 
ciation, problems of consumption, and 
character development, including re- 
ligion. The courses are being devised 
experimentally by the faculty mem- 
bers on the basis of the analyses made 
and further study of the problems in- 
volved in teaching and organizing the 
materials of instruction. 

The analysis of life situations as the 
basis of determining curricular content 
is further illustrated by the study of 
pharmaceutical education. By 1920 
the profession of pharmacy had be- 
come the subject of a heavy barrage 
of criticism. The assertion was made 
that pharmacy had been commercial- 
ized and had sunk to the level of 
soda-fountain dispensing and rule-of- 
thumb shopkeeping. The leaders in 
pharmaceutical education, confronted 
with this difficult situation, decided 
that the situation should be carefully 
studied. With the assistance of a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund 
a survey was consequently undertaken 
to examine the vocation to learn with 
considerable definiteness just what the 
pharmacist does, what is his place in 
society, what he needs to know, and 
what training he should have to ful- 
fill his function. 

The data upon which the study was 
based were obtained from an analysis 
of 17,577 prescriptions, studies of 
standard manuals of reference used by 
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pharmacists, inventories of crude drugs 
found in 1,144 retail pharmacies, an- 
alyses of information needed by the 
druggist, made by experts in certain 
subjects, such as botany, physics, and 
chemistry, interviews with pharmacists 
and well-educated men in other pro- ) 
fessions, questionnaires to pharmacists 
and schools of pharmacy, and confer- 
ences with interested groups. Much | 
of this work was done by members of 
the faculties of pharmacy schools, to 
whom special studies were assigned, 

The report of the survey is a de- 
tailed statement of the raw material 
for a pharmaceutical curriculum. No 
attempt was made to organize the 
material in courses, and no considera- 
tion was given to methods of teaching } 
the material. The report states that 
the task of curriculum construction is 
so enormous and requires the collabo- 
ration of so many authors that it was 
decided to leave the organization of 
the raw material to the voluntary de- 
sires of those authors who wished to , 
prepare textbooks based on the find- 
ings of the study, or to revise text- 
books already in use. 

Through the nineteen surveys men- 
tioned considerable progress has been 
made in the objective study of cur- , 
riculums in higher education. Vari- 
ous techniques have been tried, and 
valuable information has been accu- , 
mulated. Nevertheless, much work 
remains to be done. In the future 
much effort will probably be expended , 
in investigations of curriculums in 


colleges and professional schools. 
[Vol. IV, No.5], 
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The Improvement 
of Examinations 


In the Foreword to the bulletin, 
Differential Functions of Examina- 
tions,» recently distributed by the 
University of Minnesota Committee 
on Educational Research, Dean Hag- 
gerty says that the improvement of 
examinations does not necessarily imply 
a larger use of new-type or objective 
questions, that “until investigation 
greatly enlarges our knowledge as to 
the peculiar values of different ex- 
amination forms it would obviously 
be foolish to reject any one of them.” 

Mr. August C. Krey, of the De- 
partment of History, discusses “The 
Improvement of Examinations in the 
Social Sciences.” He divides the ma- 
terials of the social sciences into two 
classes: “concrete materials, specific 
events” and “ideas, the identification 
and classification of social phenomena, 
their relationships—actual and poten- 
tial—laws, principles, programs, and 
policies.” The values which are to be 
derived from the discussion of these 
materials he states in six categories: 

1. The acquisition of a body of knowl- 
edge including names of persons, places, 
buildings, physical features, artifacts of va- 
rious kinds, events, relationships, and defi- 
uitions of ideas. 

2. Ability to apply the ideas of that in- 
struction to situations not previously met. 
This includes the identification and classi- 
fication of social phenomena, a recognition 


The Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 
Vol. XXI, No. 4, January 25, 1933. 
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of their actual or potential relationships, 
and a reasonable appraisal of consequences. 

3-A degree of skill in dealing with 
sources of information. This involves skill 
in the use of established sources of informa- 
tion, ingenuity in ferreting out possible 
sources of information, and ability to apply 
rules of evidence conditioning social infor- 
mation of various kinds. 

4. Enriched imaginative power involved 
in the development or expansion of the in- 
dividual’s interests. 

5. The modification or development of 
social attitudes of the individual. 

6. The ability to discuss a topic clearly, 
convincingly, and agreeably. 


He discusses in detail the relative 
value of new-type tests and examina- 
tions in the measurement of each of 
these objectives, then summarizes his 
comments as follows: 


1. All purely memoriter material, whether 
it consist of separate items of concrete 
information, exact verbal definition, con- 
ventional devices and forms for the repre- 
sentation of massed data, or even definite 
patterns of relationship in terms of the 
material of the course, can be more fully, 
more accurately, and more quickly tested by 
means of the new type than by the essay 
type of question. The construction of such 
tests requires great care and should be made 
by the teachers, preferably with the help 
of experts in test construction. 

2. The application of ideas learned in the 
course to materials of social science not 
encountered in the instruction, or the 
ability to apply those ideas to new material 
can be tested to some extent by means of 
the new-type test. The limitation lies 
largely in the amount of the new material 
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to which the student is expected to apply 
his learning. ‘This tends to become so 
large as to defeat the special advantages 
of economy which peculiarly recommend 
the new-type test. 

3. Those outcomes of instruction in the 
social science subjects more closely con- 
nected with emotions such as individual in- 
terests, attitudes, and forms of expression 
are better tested, so far as they can be 
tested in an examination, by means of the 
essay-type question. For some of these 
values the essay type is the only satisfactory 
method of examination, and a comprehen- 
sive examination in the social sciences there- 
fore must include some essay-type questions. 

He ably appraises the usefulness of 
the new-type test and essay examina- 
tion in the social sciences and concludes 
that under the present limitations of 
test-making “the examination should 
include both essay and new-type ques- 
tions if a well-rounded inventory of 
the student’s attainment is desired by 
the examiner.” 

In the second half of the pamphlet, 
devoted to a consideration of examina- 
tions in science entitled “Measurement 
of the Outcomes of Instruction in 
Science,” Palmer O. Johnson, of the 
Department of Education, gives some 
examples of new-type tests devised to 
measure different kinds of student 
ability—acquisition of facts, acquisi- 
tion of principles, determining rela- 
tionships, solving problems, application 
of principles to situations previously 
observed, and application of principles 
to new situations—and tells something 
of the additional information regard- 
ing students’ progress obtained through 
their use. 

Mr. Johnson suggests that the sub- 
ject-matter specialist seek the aid of a 
technician trained in determining the 
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details of test construction. He dif- 
ferentiates the share of each in this 
activity: 

the instructor formulates the objectives of 
his course, translates these in terms of stu- 
dent behavior, passes judgment upon test 
situations and upon the correctness of stu- 
dent responses. The technician is engaged 
principally in improvising test situations, in 
making determinations of objectivity, relia- 
bility, and validity, and means for their 
improvement. Administrative feasibility in- 
cluding economy of time in giving tests is 
also a consideration. 

Eight such co-operative projects are 
now in progress at the University of 
Minnesota under the auspices of the 
Committee on Educational Research. 


Open Season for Professors 

The year round seems to be open 
season for professors and opportuni- 
ties to rate them are now granted to 
heads of departments as well as to 
students. Mr. Brandenburg, head of 
the Department of Education, Purdue 
University, reports the rating of 21° 
teaching faculty members by 25 heads 
of departments in his University. He 
summarizes the ratings in the follow- 
ing percentages: 


Very Supe- Aver- Below 
Superior rior age Average 


CO rere 5 45 50 

eee eee 15 54 28 3 
Assistant professors...... 16 46 36 2 
Associate professors...... 20 62 15 3 
Professors nate har irene 48 41 7 4° 


No one was rated as a “hopeless 
failure as an instructor” by his admin- 
istrative superior. The ratings fell in 
five general classes—personal traits 


(37 per cent), personal affairs (23 
* Brandenburg, George C. “Why College Teach- 

ers Fail,” Bulletin of the School of Education, Indi- 

ana University, IX (September, 1932), pp- 49-60. 
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per cent), administrative difficulties 
(21 per cent), teaching defects (12 
per cent), and scholastic defects (7 
per cent). 

The most frequently mentioned 
contributing cause to poor teaching 
was “too heavy teaching-load,” which 
was followed in successively decreas- 
ing frequencies by “does not do 
enough research work,” “lacks initia- 
tive,” “does not show enthusiasm 
about his work,” “lacks tact in dealing 
with students,” “lacks a sense of 
humor,” is “unsympathetic with stu- 
dents,” “does not co-operate readily,” 
“is irresponsible,” “does not have 
enough social life,” “does too much 
work outside the university,” “does 
not inspire students to intellectual 
effort,” and “is poorly informed gen- 
erally.” The author finds it difficult 
“0 reach any conclusion, since there are 
:00 many pitfalls and too many sources 
of error. His nearest approach to a 
conclusion is that “heads of depart- 
ments believe that teachers are more 
likely, much more likely, to fail be- 
ause of personal maladjustments than 
because of other shortcomings, and 
teachers are hired, fired, or promoted 


on the basis of such beliefs.” 


University Placement 


In the summary of her Doctor’s 
thesis, “College and University Place- 
ment Bureaus,” submitted to New York 
University, Miss Elizabeth Maxwell 
reports that she found mention of 134 
committees for permanent placement, 
vocational guidance or personnel, and 
self-help in her examination of 374 
college and university catalogues. 
These committees included 646 com- 
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mittee men approximately 21 per cent 
of whom were from the depart- 
ments of education. The next highest 
departmental representation was ap- 
proximately 8 per cent from the de- 
partments of science. It was noted 
that the various types of activities 
were allocated to groups drawn from 
quite different collegiate responsibili- 
ties. For instance, the department of 
education furnished approximately 32 
per cent of the committee members 
for teacher placement, 25 per cent of 
the members for general placement, 
but only 11.5 per cent of the members 
of vocational guidance committees 
and 5.5 per cent of the committee 
members for self-help. 

She also sent out a questionnaire 
designed to gather current practices. 
Thirty-nine per cent of those desig- 
nating their official positions were 
from the department of education, and 
practically all of the remainder held 
administrative positions of some type. 
Of the directors participating in the 
study 45 per cent reported teacher 
placement only, 23 per cent reported 
teacher placement combined with gen- 
eral placement, and 23 per cent did 
not designate the type of placement. 

Follow-up work was better organ- 
ized than guidance, although interest 
was manifested in both types of work. 
The usual method of guidance was the 
personal interview; and the most com- 
mon methods of follow-up were let- 
ters, blanks, and questionnaires to 
school officials and employers, al- 
though 29 schools reported at least 
some use of personal visits in follow- 
ing up students. 

Less than half of the bureaus ex- 
pected to place 80 per cent or more 
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of their graduates, while 18 expected 
to serve less than 50 per cent of them. 
It appeared that college placement 
bureaus assumed very little responsi- 
bility for the vocational adjustment of 
eliminated students. In general, the 
relation between selective admission 
and placement was not close, although 
24 schools reported rather complete 
harmony between the two policies. 

Reports by alumni and general cir- 
cularization were the most common 
methods of securing vacancies for 
teacher placement. Personal visits to 
school officials were reported as used 
by 83 directors, 52 of whom desig- 
nated this method as one of the most 
effective. Although it was used by 23 
less bureaus than the number using 
reports of vacancies by alumni, its 
effectiveness is considered almost 
double that of the latter. A fairly 
general use was made of promiscuous 
reports of vacancies, but only 5 
stressed this method as being produc- 
tive of results. College bureaus do 
co-operate to a considerable extent 
with commercial teachers’ agencies in 
spite of the prejudice of some educa- 
tors against such practices. Ninety- 
two of the teacher-placement bureaus 
usually confine their recommendations 
to direct calls. 


A statistical method of transmuting 
college marks from one marking scale 
into those of another is reported by 
Clem O. Thompson and Roy W. Bix- 
ler of the University of Chicago in 
the April issue of Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. The marks received by 
4,791 graduate students in 1925-26 
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at the University of Chicago accord- 





ing to the A—B-C scale and those of 
8,278 graduate students in 1928 using | 
H-P-U scheme provide the raw ma- 
terial for their calculations. 


Psychological Examination 
for 1932° 
The April number of the Educa- 

tional Record contains a report of the 

1932 Psychological Examination of 

the American Council on Education, 

Reports were received from 205 col- 

leges. The median score for a sam- 

pling of 100 colleges of this group was 

166.33. The following 21 institutions 

had median scores above 200: 


Institution Median 
Score 

eee eee 249.55 , 
NON GOUIORE ... ee cecseenes 234-33 
66 sa s6is6, 6nd soi 9 9) ae 4s gain 223.57 
Chtengs, University of ................ 218.78 
oo sco aivivo's aro meee ouerene 217.05 
I nos aks pacewp eases 214.12 
Rochester, University of............... 210.42 
a eee 210.22 
5 . 210.00 
eee 207.50 

Moravian Seminary and College for 

Enlai el et eae Sage am 205.00 
Goucher College op? Daye eA ROE ret wy Ege 204.77 
EE eee 
ee 203.12 
I RIND cic ecccssccscees ae 
Georgian Court College............... 201.67 
Northwestern University.............. 201.64 
Afbesta, University of... ..... 2.0.0.5: 201.11 
Case School of Applied Science........ 200.00 

eS ee 200.00 + 
Washington School of Physical Education 200.00 


Extension Classes 

“Adult education is operating as an 
equalizing agent since it disregards 
the social-economic factor more than 
do other types of education” is the 
opinion of Mr. Sorensen, of the Gen- 
eral Extension Division, University 

* Prepared by W. H. Cowley. 
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of Minnesota. His study, based upon 
certain psychological measures regard- 
ing the 5,500 extension students who 
have been enrolled in the University 
of Minnesota since March, 1930, 
yields the following statements which 
are presented here in summary: 


University extension students show 
greater variability in such factors as age, 
interests, years of schooling, and occupa- 
tional status than do most student groups; 
and in some of these factors, particularly 
age and years of schooling, they vary more 
than do the students of any school unit. 
.. + Proportionally eight times as many 
evening students as day students are over 
twenty-five years of age. . . . The range 
in years of schooling for extension students 
is very large, extending from none to post- 
graduate work. ‘The average is nearly 
fourteen years. . . . The oldest students 
have among their numbers those with least 
and those with most education. Students 
with the average amount of training are 
youngest. . . . Students in the highest 
ranked occupations are oldest, whereas those 
in the lowest ranked are youngest... . 
The education of the students seems to be 
uninfluenced by that of their parents, but 
it follows quite closely that of their broth- 
ers and sisters. . . . There is only a slight 
relationship. between the education of the 
students and the vocational status of their 
fathers, the relationship being slightly higher 
for the men than for the women students.* 


The range of ability in this group 
judged by scores on the Minnesota 
College Aptitude Test is wide. He 
finds, however, that the ability of the 
extension students is superior to that 
of the entering Freshman, the greatest 
superiority occurring at the upper 
ends. When everything is considered, 


“Sorensen, Herbert. Adult Abilities in Extension 
Classes. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933. p. 28. 
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he concludes “that extension students 
have an ability about equivalent to the 
ability of College of Education Jun- 
iors and Seniors.” The college-apti- 
tude test, which is generally assumed 
to give an index to native ability, 
seems to Mr. Sorensen a truer deter- 
minant of achievement than does the 
amount of school training. He found 
the level of mental maturity the most 
important factor in achievement in all 
subjects. He concludes, however, 
that adult education should be more 
sensitive to individual differences than 
education at any other level. 


Rating Psychologists 

That the arch raters are now them- 
selves to be rated will be welcome 
news to many of their long-suffering 
victims. Mr. Reymert, of Moosehart 
Laboratory for Child Research, in the 
January Psychological Bulletin tells 
of an attempt at devising a rating scale 
for psychologists. Fifteen statistical 
psychologists and 28 general psychol- 
ogists were asked to distribute 100 
points to items previously determined 
as important in judging the efficiency 
and standing of a psychologist. From 
this point distribution an objective 
scale was devised. To training, which 
included academic degrees, amount of 
laboratory training, other training in 
psychology, training in background 
subjects, and the like, was assigned 
24.1 points; to length of experience, 
8.5 points; to publications including 
editorial service and abstracting, 29 
points; to recognized contributions 
such as new apparatus, improved tech- 
niques, statistical devices, and contri- 
butions to systematic psychology, 27.6 
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points; and to membership rank in 
organizations, 10.7 points. 

Although the scale is presented as 
tentative by Mr. Reymert, he sug- 
gests that young psychologists may be 
able to get “insight into the relative 
weight of the different factors which 
the older and well-established psy- 
chologists consider important for the 
development of a scholar in the field.” 


Distribution of Students’ 

Time 

There is great similarity in the al- 
lotments of time to different per- 
sonal activities reported by students in 
three Ohio State University studies— 
Johnson (74 high-school girls) ; Hut- 
ton (74 freshman girls in the Home 
Economics Department, Ohio State 
University); and Hutton (the same 
group eight weeks later)—and the 
studies of Goldsmith and Crawford, 
Uhrbrock, and Jenkins. The college 
students in five of these studies agree 
in spending daily about 8 hours in 
sleep, 8 hours in personal activities, 
and 8 hours in school work. These 
studies have been summarized by Mrs. 
Esther Allen Gaw, dean of women, 
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Ohio State University, and are re- 
ported in a recent issue of the “Ohio 
College Association Bulletin.” All 
studies find little difference between 
the time spent by the talented student 
and the poor student. Mrs. Gaw 
quotes Mr. Uhrbrock as advising that 
“instead of telling the low-grade 
student to study more... per- 
haps we should teach him to use 
his time more efficiently.” In none 
of the studies do the students even 
approximate the two hours of prepa- 
ration for each class hour which is usu- 
ally considered the standard amount 
of preparation for college work. 
From a perusal of these studies the 
adviser of Freshmen will gain infor- 
mation which he may use to advantage 


in assisting the student to budget his 


time. 

Mr. Melvin Rigg, Kenyon College, 
has sent to the editorial office a little 
pamphlet, Making Good in College, 
which contains concrete suggestions 
regarding the budgeting of time, tak- 
ing notes, preparing papers, and the 
like. This pamphlet would be a use- 
ful adjunct to the material distributed 
to incoming students during Fresh- 
man Week. 
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The- Reporter: 





Seven of the ten new colleges which 
are part of the new Yale house 
plan will be open for undergraduates 
next fall. 


An anonymous donor has be- 
queathed $51,049 to Harvard Uni- 
versity for the use of the Society of 
Fellows recently organized by Presi- 
dent Lowell. 


Durinc 1933-34, according to a 
recent announcement, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Law will appropriate 
$48,000 for scholarships and $20,000 
for loans. 


Tue New York Times reports that 
during the past twenty-three years the 
percentage of students registered in 
classical studies at Harvard has de- 
creased from 19.3 to II.I. 


A co-opeRATIvE dormitory is now 
functioning at Wellesley College in 
Munger Hall recently opened to 110 
girls who, with the help of two cooks 
and three general workers, do the 
housework and help to earn their col- 
lege expenses. 


Facunry members of Johns Hopkins 
University have voluntarily contrib- 
uted 10 per cent of their salaries to 
meet the University deficit. From 
this source over $50,000 will be raised. 


inc eae 


Exmira CoLLEGE announces that 
eleven members of its faculty were 
dropped at the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester to keep the institution 
within its budget. The enrollment at 
Elmira has decreased 50 per cent dur- 
ing the past few years. 


Tue University of Texas on April 
28, 29, and 30 dedicated the follow- 
ing nine buildings: a student union, 
a union auditorium, a new library, 
an architecture building, a home- 
economics building, a physics building, 
a geology building, an engineering 
building, and a men’s dormitory. 


A  rive-pay session for alumni at 
commencement time has been an- 
nounced by Smith College. A series 
of lectures will be held on the topic 
of “Great Britain in the Twentieth 
Century.” These lectures will include 
discussions of politics, foreign rela- 
tions, poetry, fiction, drama, econom- 
ics, and the imperial policy. 


A recent survey of student attitudes 
at Columbia University concerning 
war demonstrated that 31 per cent of 
the 920 students polled would refuse 
to take up arms under any circum- 
stances and that 52 per cent would 
bear arms only in the event of in- 
vasion; 50 per cent would be willing 
to “suffer imprisonment for the sake 
of their convictions.” 
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A. vepression college has been or- 
ganized as Whitaker University under 
the direction of the Whitaker Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Three hun- 
dred forty-five students have enrolled, 
and classes are held in five rooms of 
the Homestead Library. Books and 
supplies constitute the only costs to 
students. The only entrance require- 
ment is graduation from high school. 


The New York Times reports that 
early in March a group of students, 
members of the Columbia University 
Social Problems Club, together with a 
delegation of the Food and Industrial 
Workers Union, staged a demon- 
stration before one of the Teachers 
College halls protesting against the 
refusal of the college authorities to 
unionize the workers of the college 
dining halls. 


Wiertestey Cotrece announces an 
Institute for Social Progress compa- 
rable to the Institute of Politics at 
Williams College during the summer 
of 1933. The Institute will be in ses- 
sion for two weeks under expert lead- 
ership for a discussion of the question: 
What are the fundamentals of a good 
social order and how can they be 
realized? 


Tue University of Chicago will 
offer six special courses for college 
teachers and administrators during 
the Summer Quarter. These will in- 
clude a course on the general admin- 
istrative aspects of the New College 
Plan, one on each of the general 
introductory courses in the biological 
sciences, the humanities, the physical 
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sciences, and the social sciences, and 
another dealing with the operation 
of the comprehensive examination 
system. 


Ow Aprit 14 and 15 students of 
Dartmouth College played host to 
eleven New England colleges at a 
peace conference called the Dart- 
mouth International World Peace 
Group. Delegates attended from Wil- 
liams, Bates, University of Vermont, 
University of New Hampshire, Wel- 
lesley, Mount Holyoke, Connecticut 
College for Women, and Northeast- 
ern University. 


‘Tae Third Summer Seminar in Ed- 
ucation will be held at Yale Univer- 


sity this summer following its general | 


plan of a conference rather than a 
school. The group of students is de- 
liberately kept small, and the mem- 
bers are carefully selected. Two 
members of the faculty this summer 
are W. W. Charters, of Ohio State 
University, and Godfrey Thomson, of 
the University of Edinburgh. 


The First Yearbook of School Law, 
edited and published by M. M. 
Chambers, honorary fellow in school 


administration at Ohio State Univer- | 


sity, made its appearance during 
March. It is a publication of 106 
pages, and Chapter xiv is devoted 
to universities, colleges, and private 
schools. It deals with about a score of 


recent judicial decisions affecting such | 


institutions. Individuals interested in 
legal aspects of higher education will 
find this yearbook an important guide 
to their reading and thinking. 
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Tue president of Rutgers University 
has issued a bulletin in which he pro- 
tests the further cutting by the state 
legislature the appropriations for the 
University. He pointed out that 
“Rutgers’ appropriations for 1932-33 
were reduced 23.8 per cent below the 
appropriations for the previous year, 
whereas the corresponding reduction 
for all state departments was only 
16.1 per cent.” 


Harty in April Yale University an- 
nounced that Seniors, Juniors, and 
Sophomores have been allocated to 
the seven colleges of the new house 
plan beginning with the fall term. 
Each college will have a common 
room and dining hall with its own 
kitchen; also athletic equipment in the 
way of squash courts. The colleges 
will house from 180 to 225 students 
each. It is expected that by the fall 
the colleges will be ready to function 
almost completely. 


Avr tue National Education Associ- 
ation meeting recently held at Minne- 
apolis Walter C. Eells, of Stanford 
University in California, remarked as 
follows concerning the junior college: 


Present economic conditions are accentu- 
ating the demand for less expensive col- 
legiate education in the home community 
and should stimulate the formation of new 
junior colleges as well as increase the at- 
tendance in those now existing. Encourag- 
ing young people to stay at home instead of 
taking to the road and hobo jungle, they 
offer one powerful and hopeful remedy for 
unhealthy social and economic conditions. 
Junior colleges are cheaper than reform 
schools and penitentiaries and much more 
valuable. 
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In rue near future, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley colleges will adopt two ex- 
perimental changes in admissions. The 
first will permit students entering by 
College Board comprehensive exami- 
nations to divide the required exami- 
nations between the last two years of 
preparatory school, taking two exam- 
inations each at the end of the junior 
and senior years. The second plan 
will permit students of sufficiently 
high standing to apply for entrance 
without examinations other than the 
scholastic-aptitude test given by the 
College Entrance Board. 


Tue Social Science Research Council 
has issued a supplement to its annual 
report for 1931-32 devoted to the 
problem of training for research in the 
social sciences. The report lists seven 
typical features of the graduate train- 
ing pattern as it now exists. It also 
lists five hopeful experiments in the 
direction of both higher standards and 
more flexible methods. They are the 
adoption of selective standards of ad- 
mission, the development of devices 
for weeding out mediocre material at 
the first-year graduate level, the trend 
away from required course work, 
the flexible adaptation of regulations 
to individual needs, and the “inter- 


discipline” fields of concentration for 
the Ph.D. 


The New York Times reports that 
fifteen hundred students at New York 
University and five hundred students 
at City College have protested against 
administrative actions involving al- 
leged infringement of student rights. 
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The New York University students 
participated in a three-hour strike at 
the Washington Square College in 
protest against the action of the stu- 
dent senate in suspending the student 
newspaper which, in turn, had pro- 
tested against the withholding of 
medical treatment from a student who 
had been injured during a boxing 
match. 

The students at City College cut 
classes and joined in demonstrations 
coincident with the suspension of 
nineteen students for participating 
in a mock trial of members of the 
administration. 


Durune the past few weeks several 
universities and colleges have organ- 
ized courses for the unemployed; 
among their number Haverford Col- 
lege which will grant free tuition to 
any unemployed man_ twenty-five 
years of age who wishes to attend reg- 
ular courses of the College. Every 
department of the College is open to 
these unemployed matriculants. 

In addition to courses for unem- 
ployed established by regularly or- 
ganized educational institutions, a 
series of new educational enterprises 
is growing up for the unemployed. 
One of these is located at Garden City, 
New York, another at White Plains, 
New York, another at Portland, Ore- 
gon, another at Springfield, Ohio. The 
first two are sponsored jointly by the 
College of the City of New York, the 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, and the New York Temporary 
Emergency Relief Association. The 
Portland organization, known as Port- 
land’s Free Time Classes, is being 
sponsored by the American Associa- 
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tion of University Women. Duri 
the first day five hundred students 
enrolled in these courses. The Spring. 
field, Ohio, institution is known as the 
Free Time School and is sponsored by 
the Y.W.C.A. and members of the 
faculty of Wittenberg College. 


Iw ss annual address to the alumni 
of Yale University on February 23, 
President Angell discussed the prob- 
lem of tax exemption for educational 
institutions. Among other things he 
observed that 


no man who knows his history can doub 
that the maintenance of the educational 
process, from kindergarten to graduate ané 
professional schools, is one of the most in- 
dispensable safeguards against a type o 
calamity compared with which economi 
disruption is negligible child’s play. 

The loss of economic benefits can pres 
ently be made good, but a generation de 
prived of educational discipline may s 
back the clock of civilization for centurie 
That nation will be wise which, faci 
adversity, protects its educational system t 
the very last with all its power. Yale: 
but one element in our vexed nationd 
situation, but it is an invaluable one, an( 
one for which we, her sons and neighbor, 
are peculiarly responsible. 


The University of Southern Cal: 
fornia announces the establishment ¢ 
a new Junior College under the direc 
tion of Vice-president Frank C. Tov 
ton. The institution will open t 
September, 1933, on the same plan 
as the University Junior College « 
Minnesota. 

Curriculums of the new Universit 
Junior College at the University 0 
Southern California are provided esp¢ 
cially for the following classes of stv: 
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dents, all of whom are to be graduates 
of accredited secondary schools: 


1. Those who have a limited time to give 
to college training. 

2. Those who need and wish more than the 
usual amount of guidance in the pursuit 
of the work of the first two years of the 
college. 

3. Those who do not meet satisfactorily the 
entrance requirements of the college 
divisions of the university. 

4. Those who transfer from other collegiate 
institutions but do not meet the require- 
ments of the college of the university to 
which they apply. 


A srarement issued toward the end 
of March by Dean Winslow S. Ander- 
son, of Rollins College, Florida, and 
published in the New York Times of 
April 3 listed ten factors which in his 
judgment must be taken into consid- 
eration in progressive higher education 
as follows: 


1. The liberalization of entrance require- 
ments 

2. The liberalization and undepartmen- 
talization of the curriculum 

3. The liberalization and socialization of 
classroom procedure 

4. The abolition of the idea of evaluating 
courses and degrees in terms of marks, 
points, credits, or time 

5. The treatment of the student as an 
individual 

6. The selection of faculty members for 
personality as well as for training, and 
the regulation of teaching-load in terms 
of students as well as in terms of hours 

7: The provision of leisure for the student 

8. The training of students in physical 
education and the fine arts as well as 
in the so-called “‘academic subjects” 

9. The limitation of endowments to only 


those students who need the financial 
aid 
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10. The correlation of the work of the col- 
lege to life, making the college flexible 
and in a constant state of flux 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the 

Advancement of Teaching published 

during February a 282-page mono- 

graph from the pens of Fred J. Kelly 
and John H. McNeely, of the United 

States Office of Education, entitled 

The State and Higher Education. 
These two investigators studied the 

relationship of state governments to 

higher education in ten selected states 
and their major conclusions are: 

1. The state’s responsibility in the 
field of higher education pertains 
not only to publicly supported in- 
stitutions but to privately supported 
institutions as well. 

2.In so far as conditions revealed by 
the inquiry as pertaining to the ten 
states studied are typical of all 
states, there appears a tendency to 
develop institutions, public and 
private, with little regard to pos- 
sible unneeded overlapping of their 
curriculums. 

3. The study indicates that at present 
there exists a considerable tendency 
toward unification and singleness 
of control of state public higher 
education. 

4. Inspection of the list of states in 
which single boards have been set 
up since the beginning of statehood 
suggests a possibility that financial 
pressure may have played its part 
in the development. 

5. Variations between the states in 
certain phases of higher education 
are numerous. They are devel- 
oped at length in Part III of the 
monograph. 
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Wrarrine in the Christian Science 
Monitor of April 4, Mr. Bruno Lasker 
reports a recent meeting of scholars 
sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies at a symposium to 
discuss the question: “What careers 
are there for American students of 
Chinese language and civilization?” 
The results of the meeting were re- 
ported by Mr. Lasker as follows: 


American relations with China, a num- 
ber of studies of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations had shown, are almost entirely 
dependent on the services of Chinese who 
know English. This, by the way, is even 
more true of relations with Japan; for only 
a score or so of Americans are familiar 
with the Japanese language. In_ business 
and banking, in education and missionary 
enterprise, in diplomacy and journalism, in 
art and literature, the American Council of 
the Institute found, we must rely on the 
linguistic ability of Orientals and their 
willingness to study our western mentality 
and background. Although our trade with 
both China and Japan is larger than that 
of any other western country, and increas- 
ing at a more rapid rate than theirs, the 
United States still lags behind England, 
France, and Germany in the scientific study 
of these Asiatic countries and their great 
cultural past. Concerning other parts of 
the Far East—Siberia, Mongolia, Indo- 
China, the Dutch East Indies—America 
would be almost uninformed, were it not 
for European contributions to our knowl- 
edge and European translations of original 
Eastern literature. There is thus a wide 
field for American scholarship, but nearly 
all of it conditioned by a knowledge of 
Eastern languages. 

Prof. Lewis Hodous, of the Hartford 


Seminary Foundation, . . . distinguishes 
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three groups of careers in which a knowl- 
edge of Chinese is an advantage: first, 
college teaching. “No course on history, 
philosophy, sociology, religion, or ethics,” he 
says, “can be considered comprehensive and 
thorough which leaves China out of the 
picture.” Second, work in and for China, 
“Those who go out to China as business 


men, teachers, government officials, and | 


missionaries, need a working knowledge of 
the Chinese language, spoken and written, 
and an acquaintance with Chinese history 
and culture.” Third, research. There is 
great need for interpreters of China to 
America—through museums and libraries, 


through the press, and especially also | 


through financial and business institutions, 

Julean Arnold, United States Commer- 
cial Attaché to China, says that the condi- 
tions of doing business in China have 
considerably changed: “The one-time gen- 
eral foreign commission house, which 
handled everything from a spool of cotton 
thread to a suspension bridge, is being re- 
placed by the manufacturer’s specially qual- 
ified representative. Such articles as toilet 
soaps, which were at one time handled by 
commission houses, are now being put on 


; 


the shelves of the Chinese department stores , 


through the salesman sent from the Amer- 
ican factory.” 


A recent survey made by the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
of the status of Japanese studies in this 


country shows that practically the same | 


thing may also be said about Japan and the 
Japanese language. Indeed, in every part 
of the Pacific doors are wide open for the 
American student who is willing to spend 
some of his energy in special studies outside 


the general routine of courses which in the , 


past have been held almost automatically 
to lead to a remunerative and satisfying 
professional career. 
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OSE who believe in the 
value of personal contacts be- 
tween faculty and Freshmen 


seldom have clearer evidence to sup- 
port their belief than that presented 
in the counseling program of the 
Athletic Department, of Ohio State 
University, here reported by Mr. 
Cowley. Specifically, a program of 
making personal contacts resulted in a 
rise in average scholarship of the A 
Squad in freshman football from 
slightly better than D to C, and this 
average mark was maintained for the 
three years of its operation to the 
present time. 

Athletic coaches frequently exhibit 
superior artistry in enlisting the 
whole-hearted enthusiasm of their 
students, in understanding their indi- 
vidual temperaments, in developing 
their resourcefulness, and in stimu- 
lating them to undertake the drudgery 
that is necessary to effective perform- 
ance. This is a matter of common 
knowledge among close students of 
teaching. The attacks upon the finan- 
cial aspects of athletics have obscured 
the excellence of the teaching of many 
coaches and instructors in physical 
education. An interesting hypothesis 
to explore might be stated thus: that 
instructors in physical education and 
allied departments are on the whole 
superior to those instructors in other 
fields who teach subject-matter rather 
than students. Among the many sur- 
veys of athletics a thorough study 
should be made of the techniques of 


cee 


teaching used by instructors of sports 
to show how they develop the notable 
enthusiasm and industry of their stu- 
dents in the pursuit of athletics and 
physical education. Such a survey 
would of course reveal good and bad 
methods as in any other department 
in a university, but not least among 
the findings would be descriptions of 
outstanding examples of strong per- 
sonalities who in daily contact with 
their students are doing extraordinary 
jobs of guidance and teaching. 


HE proposal of President Park 

to invite a commission of laymen 
to study a university is worthy of 
serious consideration. A group of five 
or six able men of affairs, preferably 
college graduates who would know 
their way about a university, or per- 
haps men who had not attended col- 
lege, or still better men of both types, 
might spend from two to three months 
on a campus studying data, attending 
classes, interviewing the president, 
the deans, the instructors, and the 
students in the endeavor to see what 
the institution was trying to do and 
estimating how well it was accom- 
plishing what it set out to do. To 
function with the greatest influence 
the commission should be invited by 
the faculty to make the study. The 
conclusions should be sympathetically 
received and open-mindedly consid- 
ered. Doubtless, such a group of able 
men would make some impractical 
suggestions, but equally certain they 
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would stimulate thought and action 
upon the part of a faculty that had 
enough initiative and objectivity to- 
ward the college to issue the invita- 
tion. On methods they would not be 
competent to advise, but upon the 
large social values of the university 
enterprise the judgments of these 
laymen would be illuminating. 


NTRACTING budgets have 
their uses, and chief among them 
in college circles is the compulsion to 
review the offerings of courses which 
during years of comparative plenty 
have expanded to large proportions in 
the laudable effort to provide for the 
individual interests of students and 
instructors. While the institutions of 
higher education are now being forced 
in these hard times to survey their 
courses, it is a matter of satisfaction 
to note the continuous attention that 
has been given to curricular offerings 
in the good times of the past twenty 
years, particularly by the professional 
schools, during which nearly a score 
of major studies were carried on as 
reported in this issue of the JouRNAL. 
These studies have for the most part 
been national in scope. The present 
crisis should be used by each local 
institution as an opportunity for re- 
viewing its objectives and offerings. 
Within the span of the next decade or 
two, conditions combining compulsion 
and interest will not again be so favor- 
able to stimulate self-surveys. 
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ni two years the private colleges 
h 


ave been feeling the influence of 
the depression in decreased income 
both from endowment and from stu- 
dent fees, and in some of the finan- 
cially weak institutions the cuts have 
been deep, beyond the ordinary sub- 
sistence level for families of unskilled 


laborers. As we go to press reports | 


from the nation indicate that the full 
force of the depression is now being 
felt among the state-supported insti- 
tutions. Legislatures are determined 
to balance the budget without recourse 
to the taxation of intangibles, and they 
show extreme reluctance to raise new 
taxes. It is apparent that economists 
and political scientists have here a 
challenge to convince legislatures that 
our system of taxation is out of date 


and to lead them to adopt a better plan. — 


W.WC. 


N THE March number of the 
JourRNAL, page 150, column two, 
a parenthetical statement was omitted 
by the authors in the first paragraph 


of the article “Legal Bases for Co- | 


ordination.” The amended statement 
should read: “Control of the educa- 
tional policies of the institutions of 
West Virginia is vested in the State 
Board of Education (with the excep- 


tion of West Virginia University, ' 


which was placed under a separate 
board in 1927), while the control of 
the financial policies belongs to the 
State Board of Control.” wie 
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“Utopian with a Difference”’ 


THUNDER AND Dawn, by Glenn Frank. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1932. 


xiiit+404 pp. $3.50. 
This volume by the author’s own decla- 
ration is 


frankly and without apology, utopian. But 
utopian with a difference! Books dealing with 
the future of civilization . .. have usually 
given us the picture of a finished product, the 
detailed organization chart of the author’s 
private Utopia. This book, on the contrary, is 
not the picture of a finished product. It offers 
only the suggestion of a process. 


The process which Mr. Frank suggests 
is actually two processes, one tearing down 
modern civilization and one building it up. 
Prophets of Doom, as he calls them, are the 
wreckers. Rallying Cries of Western Ad- 
vance (the author’s phrase) are serving to 
preserve and promote occidental culture. 
The opening four chapters are focused 
upon first the “thunder” and then the 
“dawn” suggested by the title. The re- 
maining eight chapters carry the reader 
into specific inquiries of the elements of the 
dawn which he envisages: education, reli- 
gion, racialism, pacifism, industrialism, 
humanism, and statesmanship. 

The author’s thesis is this: modern civil- 
ization has bred a group of savants who 
predict the decline of Western civilization 
because of a series of fears for the future. 
These he designates as biological, psycho- 
logical, political, economic, administrative, 
and moral fears. For more than a hundred 
pages he develops these subversive trends in 
our modern society, and, as far as the re- 
viewer knows, he has done the best piece 
of ideational reporting that has yet been 
done on this topic. 


But he is no pessimist, and immediately 
he has arrayed the wares of the doleful 
seers, he directs his attention to the seven 
concepts which he believes will bring about 
a workable society. He writes: “I venture 
to suggest seven broad and readily under- 
standable concepts that might, I think, be 
made the rallying cries for a new renais- 
sance of the West”: (1) the idea of a 
cultural nationalism, (2) the idea of an 
economic internationalism, (3) the idea of 
a rationalized politics, (4) the idea of a 
mass-conscious industrialism, (5) the idea 
of a socialized religion, (6) the idea of a 
well-bred race, and (7) the idea of a real- 
istic pacifism. ““These are, I am convinced, 
among the major clues to a renewal and re- 
enforcement of the Western social order.” 

In a review as brief as this must be, it 
is not possible to assess the importance 
either of the devastating or the upbuilding 
forces which the author asserts are playing 
upon our present-day society. The re- 
viewer can hope only to describe the pur- 
pose and range of the volume and to assert 
his conviction that Mr. Frank has written 
a book which well-informed men and 
women cannot afford to miss. 

W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 


Professional Salaries 


SALARIES AND THE Cost oF LIVING IN 
TWENTY-SEVEN STATE UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 1913-1932, by Viva 
Boothe. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University Press, 1932. xvit157 pp. 
$1.75. 

It is seldom that so extensive and careful 

a piece of work, as this book presents, is 

published at a time so unfortunate for its ef- 

fect as is the present. The data, contained 
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in many tables and discussed in 157 pages 
of text, show that in 27 state univer- 
sities and colleges the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the faculty in all grades below the 
highest administrative officers failed to keep 
pace from 1913 to 1930 with the rise of 
the cost of living. Only during 1931 and 
1932, and then only because of the decrease 
of the price level, was there a better show- 
ing. The plain lesson of these facts is that 
the salaries of university and college teach- 
ers and investigators should be considerably 
and generally increased if the quality of abil- 
ity that is needed is to be attracted and 
retained in the profession of learning. Yet 
now in fact, as current reports outside these 
pages indicate, many institutions are facing 
such drastic decrease of income that their 
faculties will be fortunate if their salaries 
are not cut, or if many of their associates are 
not discharged, or both measures adopted. 

The general situation revealed in the 
state colleges and universities is essentially 
like that which previous similar studies and 
reports have shown at the University of 
California and at Yale. The only consider- 
able difference is in respect to the expense 
of housing, which for climatic reasons is 
very low in California, approximately at a 
normal figure in institutions of the Middle 
West, and abnormally high in New Eng- 
land. Incidentally, this report indicates, 
more definitely than either of the two pre- 
ceding studies, the tendency at the present 
time—a very unwise tendency in the re- 
viewer’s opinion—to remunerate adminis- 
tration much more highly than scholarship, 
teaching, or investigation, and to pay execu- 
tive officers much larger salaries than those 
to the productive members of the faculty. 

Most of the members of these college 
and university faculties are under continual 
pressure for earnings in addition to salaries 
in order to maintain a standard of living 
approximating that of other professions. 
Even with such additional sums as they can 
earn these teachers are evidently subject to 
a severe financial repression on having chil- 
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dren. More than go per cent of the full 

professors marry, but the average for all the 

married members of the faculty indicates / 
only 1.5 child per married pair. This 

means a 50—per cent reduction per gen- 

eration in the scholarly element of our 

population. 

In these pages there are many facts, but 
they are in the main static, not productive, , 
Why are American collegiate teachers in- 
adequately paid? Are conditions likely to 
get better or worse? During recent years 
nearly all educational institutions have been 
overexpanded. Ambitious presidents and 
deans have added new departments, 
schools, and institutes even when the exist- 
ing departments were inadequately sup- 
ported. But the chief responsibility rests 
upon the teachers themselves. The recent 
preliminary report of the Committee on 
College Teaching of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors refers to the . 
current idea that teaching in small groups is 
the best method of instruction and shows 
that there is in fact no ground for this 
belief. Yet so long as the teachers them- 
selves hold it, the size of collegiate faculties 
will continue to go up and salaries will 
stay down. The principles of arithmetic 
allow no escape from the law that the 
average salary is exactly equal to the salary 
budget divided by the number of the faculty, 

YANDELL HENDERSON 
Yale University 


The Maine Survey 


SuRVEY OF HIGHER EpvucaTION IN 
Maine, by the University of Maine. 
Orono, Maine: University of Maine, 
1932. x+430 pp. $1.00. 


Whether to fill up a survey report with 
supporting evidence in the shape of tables 
and graphs as in this case or to omit them 
nearly altogether as was done in the Car 
negie Report on Higher Education m 
California is a real question. In the ont 
instance the report is unlikely to be con- 
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sulted by any except the few that are 
immediately interested. In the other, one 
js sometimes embarrassed by requests for 
the evidence on which the conclusions were 
reached. ‘There is some reason to feel, 
however, that 218 tables and 32 graphs 
comprising 40 per cent of the volume of 
421 pages is overdoing the statistical aspects 
of an educational survey. 

President Boardman, of the University 
of Maine, retained the active direction of 
the survey which was carried on by a sur- 
vey staff from Teachers College. ‘The 
three liberal-arts colleges, Bates, Bowdoin, 
and Colby, co-operated in the project. 

The needs of the state in higher educa- 
tion for the present and future were studied 
elaborately through statistical procedures, 
except in the most important one, namely, 
the field which consumes one-fourth of the 
graduates of the institutions, teacher train- 
ing. Almost no reference is made to this 
aspect of higher education except in the 
recommendation for the establishment of 
graduate work at the University. One is, 
therefore, almost surprised that during the 
course of the survey the University saw fit 
to establish for the first time a College of 
Education. The needs of the state in agri- 
cultural education are treated inadequately. 

There are no other strong recommenda- 
tions for a modification of educational policy 
at the institutions. Scholarships for students 
who wish to attend medical schools in other 
states are suggested. After examining the 
evidence for the possible establishment of 
a college for women at the University the 
staff concluded that, when the opportunities 
for teacher training in the normal schools 
are taken into consideration, there are about 
as many facilities for women as for men in 
the state. Young women may now secure 
liberal-arts work at the University and at 
Bates and Colby Colleges, home economics 
at the University and one of the normal 
schools, and teacher training at the Uni- 
versity and the normal schools. 

A large proportion of the residents of 
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Maine, 40 per cent, leave the state for a 
college education. The report, however, 
shows that for the most part those persons 
are following courses of study already of- 
fered in the Maine institutions, It is, there- 
fore, more desirable that these offerings be 
improved than it is that expansions, which 
are costly and not greatly needed, should 
be made at this time. Hence, it seems 
undesirable to attempt to re-establish the 
Medical School at Bowdoin or the Law 
and Pharmacy Schools at the University 
both of which have a number of graduates 
from these divisions scattered over the state. 
This conclusion seems amply justified. 

The report should be useful to the 
individual institutions. It gives them a 
chart for possible future enrollment thereby 
enabling each institution to make plans 
accordingly. It is one of the early attempts 
to carry on a building-and-grounds survey 
which has already had some _ beneficial 
results. There is an excellent chapter on 
the improvement of college teaching di- 
rected to the situation at each institution. 
The analysis of the preparation, experience, 
teaching-load, publications, and turnover of 
the faculty should be helpful to the adminis- 
tration of the University and the Colleges. 

One wishes that the study might also 
have included the state normal schools and 
that the report might not have been so 
much delayed in publication. 

GeorcE F. Zook 
University of Akron 


Public Gifts 


Trusts AND ‘[RUSTEESHIPS—THE 
VALUE, EXTENT AND FLEXIBILITY OF 
Fipuctiary PurposEs AND Powers, 
edited by Alfred W. Anthony. New 
York: Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 1932. 120 pp. 
$1.25. 


This is not a treatise as the title might 
imply, but a collection of papers presented 
at a conference held under the auspices of 
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the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary 
Matters to study and promote wise public 
giving. 

The first paper, by Mr. Rush C. Butler, 
of the Chicago bar, stressed the great im- 
portance of trusts being drawn so as to 
permit their modification to fit changing 
circumstances to prevent the “dead hand” 
from tying up vast sums of money which 
can be applied to no good purpose, merely 
because it was impossible for the donor to 
foresee the future. 

The second paper, by Mr. Henry E. 
Sargent, secretary, Trust Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, on the “‘Extent 
and Variety of Trusts in the United 
States,” gives the impression of a salesman’s 
talk in “selling” the corporate fiduciary to 
the Conference. One might infer from 
Mr. Sargent’s paper that no criticism of 
such fiduciaries could fairly be made. And 
when Mr. A. W. Anthony, chairman of 
the Committee, suggested among other 
objections that corporate fiduciaries “‘owe 
it to the public to do some business, which 
relates to public welfare, at least at cost, 
instead of at figures which bring a large 
profit,” and that “it is not in harmony 
with laws against usury, or definitions of 
the fair earning power of money, or cus- 
toms in prescribing proper charges for 
services, to have it possible for a trustee, in 
handling a trust, to make such profits as 
have been reported by some of these com- 
panies. 45.27 per cent as an average is too 
high a profit,” to these two objections Mr. 
Sargent gave the following naive answers: 
That the chairman of the Committee of 
the American Bankers Association which 
prepared a “Guide to Trust Fees,” had 
said “that it had been his intention to 
include in the suggested fee schedule 
a recommendation that charitable trusts 
should be handled at a lower rate than 
other trusts,” and as to the amount charged 
that the Committee “felt that the primary 
consideration in fixing fee schedules lay in 
finding out what trust services were worth 
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to the public.” Could he have meant, 
What the traffic would bear? He then gog 
on to explain that in so doing he is only| 
following what others do when they ge 
a chance at easy money. To quote him 
accurately, he says, “In this, the trust bus: 
ness compares with that of the professional 
man, the architect, the doctor, the busines 
engineer, and the lawyer.” But he forgets 
to state that at least the doctor and the 
lawyer are not free to advertise for busines 
the way a patent-medicine company or a 
corporate fiduciary may do. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the friendly tip given by Mr. Butler 
at the close of his address: “Such institu. 
tions (those dependent for their support 
upon endowments, private gifts, and be. 
quests) should seek relationship with trust 
companies through friendly contact with 
their officials, particularly with their trus 
officers. This relationship will result in, 
recognition of worthy institutions by trus 
company patrons and clients who are draw- 
ing wills and executing trusts.” With this 
business arrangement it would seem that 
the carrying out of the intention to reduce 
charges to charitable trusts might be indef- 
nitely delayed. 

Other papers covered in this volume deal , 
with “Strength and Weakness in Corporate 
Fiduciaries and Trust Companies,” “Con- 
munity Trust and Uniform Trusts for 
Public Purposes,” “The Value and Effec- 
tiveness of Private Foundations,” and 
“Cleavage Lines Appearing between Char- 
itable Purposes” with reference to thos 
supported by voluntary contributions and 
by public taxation. 

For the ordinary reader, such a collec 
tion of papers leaves much to be desired # 
a guide to wise public giving, though taking 
it merely as the report of a conference it, 
may justify itself to the same extent as d0 
most reports of proceedings of various a 
sociations, which give some information t 
the outside world, but are very effective 
in refreshing the recollections of all who 
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attended the meeting not only as to the 
matters formally discussed and reported, 
but as to the more important personal con- 
tacts and discussions which centered about 
the papers presented. 
H. C. Horack 
Duke University Law School 


The Successful Dean of Women 


Tue ErrectivE Dean oF WoMEN, by 
Eunice Mae Acheson. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. xii+ 
211 pp. $3.00. 


The title of this study arouses some curi- 
osity, in as much as it is difficult to foresee 
how functionaries whose duties and aims 
are not alike in two different institutions 
can be so analyzed as to measure their 
effectiveness in common terms. This ques- 
tion is answered by the discovery that the 
word “effective” disappears after the title- 
page and gives place to “successful.” Even 
this substitution is frankly recognized by 
the author as presenting difficulties. In the 
absence of any generally accepted standard 
of “success,” she has relied on the evalua- 
tions of presidents, students, and co-work- 
ers. Fifty deans of women were chosen 
for the study, of whom forty-four were 
placed in the primary group. They held 
positions in state universities and teachers’ 
colleges and in non-state coeducational and 
women’s colleges which ranged in size 
from 110 to 6,285 students. A large 
amount of interesting and suggestive mate- 
rial is presented as the result of the inquiry, 
and certain characteristics in personality 
and procedures seem to be common to the 
co-operating deans and may be thought to 
be contributory to their success. Certainly, 
any administrative officer, man or woman, 
or even any teacher, would find many 
helpful hints in the careful analyses which 
make up the bulk of the book. 

Certain rather disturbing impressions 
remain, however, even after a sympathetic 
study of the book. The chief one is that 
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the position as here described has not yet 
changed radically from that of the old- 
time social director and disciplinary officer. 
By this time the educational and academic 
opportunities of the office should have been 
more fully recognized. That this is clear 
is shown by the fact that, in the question- 
naire answered by the presidents, “educa- 
tional contacts” are rated only twice as 
factors in success and thus appear seventh 
and last in the list, whereas “social con- 
tacts” appear 58 times. Turning to the 
student judgments, it is found that charm 
and modish dress, and various personal 
characteristics, appear 1,143 times in the 
questionnaire, while intellectual abilities are 
cited 164 times, which brings them third in 
the list. Neither the power to stimulate in- 
tellectual interest nor that of sharing in the 
academic development of the institution is 
mentioned at all. Another unsatisfactory 
feature of the situation as revealed by this 
study is that rather complicated bodies of 
rules, drawn up in most cases by the dean 
herself, still exist as a part of our academic 
impedimenta. 

It is unfortunate that in what may be 
assumed to be an attempt to advance the 
dignity and value of women’s work in the 
educational field the term “co-ed” is fre- 
quently used, meaning presumably women, 
not men, students. The funny columns of 
the press and fanciful tales professing to 
depict college life should be granted sole 
right to the term, if it is ever used. 

It would seem, too, that little more light 
could be thrown on the subject than has 
resulted from the questions asked and com- 
ments made, but one significant topic has 
not been touched upon, namely, the official 
relations between the president and dean. 

The book has the distinctive quality in 
its mechanical make-up of the University 
of Chicago Press, which leaves little to be 
desired. ‘The study itself is a distinct con- 
tribution to the betterment of educational 
administration. Marion Ta.sor 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Organization and Administration 

CoLLEGE ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by Irwin J. Lubbers. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Northwestern University, 
School of Education, 1932. xi+155 pp. 
(Northwestern University Contributions 
to Education, School of Education 
Series, No. 7) $1.50. 


This study is the result of visits to 20 
liberal-arts colleges in Illinois, lowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. ‘To sup- 
plement the data derived from visits to 
these colleges, a questionnaire was returned 
from 160 additional colleges scattered well 
throughout the United States. Most of the 
data in the study are reported separately for 
the 20 colleges and for the total 180 col- 
leges, although numerous items not covered 
in the questionnaire study were covered in 
the more intensive study made by visits. 

As indicated in the title, the study is 
confined to problems of organization and 
administration. The topics treated in the 
successive chapters are: controls in admin- 
istration, general administration, business 
administration, instructional administration, 
and student personnel administration. The 
material on all these topics is arranged in 
tables for easy reference and taken together 
constitutes a rather comprehensive collec- 
tion of data on the subject of organization 
and administration of liberal-arts colleges. 

One assumption which prevails with 
reference to nearly all discussions of college 
organization, namely, that the functions of 
all of these colleges are practically the same 
and that therefore there is value in placing 
in tabular form the practices found in these 
colleges with respect to any one of the 
scores of questions raised, is also character- 
istic of this study. The heading of the 
thirtieth table, “Per cent of colleges in 
which alumni matters are handled by vari- 
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ous officers other than a paid alumni secre. 
tary,” is an illustration of this. Such a tabk | 
presupposes that there is a more or leg} 
common function for alumni to perform 
with respect to the college. Any inquiry a 
to the organization for handling this func. 
tion would be useless on any other assump. 
tion. A great many other functions treated 
in the study are subject to the same criti. 
cism. Organization and administration can 
be effectively studied only in terms of the 
functions as defined by the colleges them. 
selves, and until there is a common defini- 
tion, any tabular arrangement of data with 
reference to administrative practices would 
seem quite valueless. 
There is an unfortunate mixture of per- 
sonal opinion with factual data. For ex 
ample, on page 67 the present depletion of 
certain student loan funds is characterized 
thus: “That this can happen in even 10 
per cent of the colleges of the country isa 
serious reflection upon the integrity of the | 
American college student or upon the | 
business administration of the American 
college.” I would not agree with such char- 
acterization. On page 84, the statement, 
“the writer regards with approval the 
organization of divisions in those school 
which have a sufficient staff for the organi- , 
zation of departments in these divisions,” 
seems to be quite outside the evidences set 
forth in the study. A considerable number 
of illustrations of this kind could be pointed 
out. While there is no objection to any 
author expressing his personal views about 
any subject, it would seem that a book de- 
voted to recording the data in a survey is 
scarcely the place for the expressions of 
opinions not supported by the data. 
Frep J. KeELLy 
Chief, Division of Colleges and 
Professional Schools, United 
States Office of Education 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Oxford Goes Left,” Living Age, April, 

1933- 

Oxford, England’s oldest university, goes 
pacifist, and the defenders of the established 
order who maintain that college students 
never think, instead of stopping to find out 
what this really means, rush to the condem- 
nation of these youths who have dared to 
think a thought and put it into action. But 
there it is, an interesting proof that under- 
graduates do occasionally think about things 
besides dates and gin parties. 

The Oxford Union Society carried a 
motion at a debate by 275 to 153 to the 
effect “that this House will in no circum- 
stance fight for its King and its Country.” 
The Union, it seems, is fairly representative 
of Oxford undergraduate opinion, and it 
would seem, too, that it is fairly thoughtful 
opinion. The motion is, no doubt, ex- 
tremely phrased, but undergraduates do 
things that way, and no matter what the 
wording may be, under it lies a thought 
crystallized by action. 

The article is divided into two parts, the 
first, an editorial from the Week-End Re- 
view, is entitled “Yellow Cowards”; it 
describes newspaper reaction to the motion, 
and tells of “the elegant garlands of abuse 
that have decked the columns of the press 
in honor of the undergraduates”; the sec- 
ond part of the article, written by F. M. 
Hardie, the Union’s undergraduate presi- 
dent, is entitled ‘Political Tendencies at 
Oxford.” 

Mr. Hardie writes a rather defi:nt de- 
fense or plea in which he says that this 
motion has grown out of a questioning of 
the values that have brought people to use- 
less torture and death. ‘The financial crisis 
of 1931 has brought about a “realization 
of a more permanent and deep-rooted 
crisis in the whole social and economic 
order,” 

The Union . . . decided quite sincerely and 
seriously that the best method of ending war 
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was that of individual resistance to any future 
war; and many intelligent people who disagree 
with that argument would be bound on reflec- 
tion to admit that it is an argument for which 
a great deal can be said. 

The present generation of Oxford under- 
graduates as a whole probably does more hard 
work and more thinking than any previous 
generation as a whole, and certainly has more 
access to sources of political information. Is 
this swing to the left at Oxford to be met with 
the serious consideration with which it deserves 
to be met, or is it to be met only with vulgar 
abuse? 


“The Service of Libraries in Promoting 
Scholarship and Research,” by Louis R. 
Wilson, Library Quarterly, April, 1933. 
April 23, 1932, marked a forward step 

in library service to scholarship and research 

with the opening of two new libraries. At 
the University of Pennsylvania it was the 

Horace Howard Furness Memorial Library 

of Shakespeareana and on Capitol Hill in 

Washington, D. C., it was the Henry Clay 

Folger Library of Shakespeareana. The 

first library contains 12,000 volumes of 

priceless Shakespearean and Elizabethan 

dramatic literature, and the second, 75,000 

volumes. Both are accompanied by sub- 

stantial endowments. And thus were laid 
two more stones in the foundation which 

American libraries are laying for the ad- 

vancement of learning and investigation in 

varied fields. 

Mr. Wilson points out by means of spe- 
cific illustration the five services which the 
scholar receives from American libraries 
today. In the order of their discussion 
they are: the accumulation of materials, 
making materials available, personal assist- 
ance to scholars, directing research and 
publications, and aiding scholarship through 
international co-operation. 

In these days when most of us are accus- 
tomed to the library depression attitude, 
“We have no money, we are at a stand- 
still,” this is a refreshing article—refreshing 
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and encouraging in a sense of relief that 
some farsighted persons still have their eyes 
on the stars which some day they hope to 
reach, leaving depressions earth-bound. 

Libraries, says Mr. Wilson, are impor- 
tant not only as a source of ideas and ideals 
and as stimulators of scholarly interests and 
attitudes, but vastly more so as they kindle 
the enthusiasms of youth and make men 
scholars. 


“Students in a Hick College,” by Wendell 
Brooks Phillips, Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1933. 

What are the students in a hick college 
like? Someone has asked Mr. Phillips the 
question and he attempts to answer. He 
wants to show them as they are, the homes 
from which they come, their ambitions, the 
things they want to make out of their lives, 
what they think and feel. And so, he re- 
lates scattered incidents to illustrate their 
amazing good manners which make prob- 
lems in classroom discipline practically non- 
existent, and he tells at great length of 
their inborn sentimentality which thor- 
oughly colors their lives and their school 
work. It is, he says, “a mere pawn in our 
collection of stock ideas,” that of “Southern 
sentiment,” but “one must live with it to 
realize its power.” It has had a marked 
effect upon the rural life of the South and 
especially in the students’ school and col- 
lege life where it shows itself in the oratory 
of the boys and the “elocution” of the girls. 

A fierce determination to get an educa- 
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tion inspires the would-be students who 
come flocking from the hills every fal] tp 
the college whose buildings have beep 
fashioned out of an old livery stable ang 
boarding house; but almost two-thirds of 
those who come are turned away becaug 
they must earn part or all of their expenses 
and there is not work enough to go around, 

One cannot but wonder in reading this 
article if Mr. Phillips’ writings are not 
colored with a great deal of the “senti. 
mental quality” that so pervades the atmos. 
phere of rural life in the South. 


“The Meaning of a Liberal Education,” 
by J. B. Johnston, Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly, April 1, 1933. 

A deliberate scrutiny of the services of 
education to society is in order in a time 
of stress, and Dean Johnston offers his 
reflections in some well-chosen words. His 
remarks do not apply so much to the field 


of the colleges of liberal arts as they dc : 


to the “liberal character of all higher 
education.” 

“Education is offered by society, but its 
results show themselves in individuals,” not 
in individualism which has degenerated to 
plain selfishness, but rather in a generous 
effort to repay society for the effort ex- 
pended in setting up the facilities for higher 
education. 


An exact definition seems to have bee: : 


lost somewhere before it got into the article 

but there is a dignity and sincerity here tha 

rings true and leaves room for thought. 
Mary Marcaret Dopp 
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